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The cook can’t forget to set the Robertshaw heat con- 
trol. She must set it in order to turn on the gas! One 
single motion does both jobs. Another single motion 
turns the gas off and returns the setting to zero. It 


couldn’t be simpler—or surer! 


The simpler the control, 
the easter to use, 
the quicker to sell! 


BERT SHAW contra 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY, YOUNGWOOD, PA. 
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A THOUSAND AND ONE USES 
IN THE GAS INDUSTRY 
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HE Gas Industry, in its advance, has very sharply 

increased the accuracy requirements in pressure 
control. More precise pressure values in every phase 
of gas distribution are required to obtain the 
maximum benefit from improved metering and Heh 
combustion equipment. ‘3 + ee | ¥! 

Since no existing regulation system would :* BEES : ORDER STATION 

suffice to meet these exacting requirements, the = "oa ee 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company developed an 11'e ak aa -Y 
entirely new design. Called the EMCO “1001” TTT ie 
Regulator, because of its versatility, it provides the 
finest degree of control accuracy and high capacity; 
all within extremely compact dimensions. The suc- 
cess of the EMCO “1001” Regu- 
lator in the field is attested by the 
overwhelming acceptance accord- 
ed this design by the industry. 


Write for bulletin No. 1059. 
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After the Emergency 
.. . WHAT? 


By EDWARD M. BORGER 


President, The Peoples Natural Gas Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


URING the last war the supply of gas to defense indus- 
tries made a tremendous drain upon the gas reserves of 
the natural gas companies operating in the Appalachian 
area. It resulted in a temporary shortage for all purposes 
and such advertising headlines as ““Natural Gas—When It’s 
Gone—What?” and “The Seller Asks the Buyer to Buy 
Less.” This alarm was genuine. Happily, discoveries of 
new reserves rendered it unjustified, but that does not de- 
prive the experience of value to our present-day thinking. 
We are now faced with another huge demand for industrial 
gas for defense purposes. How, in the words of the N.A.R. 
U.C. Committee on Progress report, are we to attain that 
“careful balance that is required as between present de- 
mands and future needs for the development and defense 
of the country?” 

The men in our business are behind the defense program, 
cheerfully, unreservedly. We will exert ourselves to the 
utmost and endeavor to meet every demand made upon us. 
In our anxiety to cooperate without stint or measure, we 
stand in danger of losing sight of our long-term obligation 
to our customers and our country. Certain fundamental 
considerations may suggest the proper approach to our 
problem. 

Our primary obligation is to domestic users. By them, 
gas is put to its highest and best use: natural gas is unex- 
celled for efficiency and economy in cooking, water heating, 
refrigeration and space heating. Yet few companies are 
engaged exclusively in the domestic business. For most 
companies, industrial sales are a necessity. The volume of 
domestic sales on a cold winter day may be five times that 
of the average summer day. Plant and production must be 
provided for these peaks. Sales of industrial gas on an in- 
terruptible basis are necessary to help carry the overhead 
charges on this peak-load plant. If the industrial business 
were lost, the domestic consumer would have to pay sub- 
stantially higher rates to carry the burden of such charges. 
These facts are axiomatic in the business. We must retain 
the industrial load. 

Industrial sales must be made in competition with other 
industrial fuels: coal, oil, producer gas and electricity. 
Hence industrial rates must be competitive. If the company 
collects for such gas more than the out-of-pocket additional 
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cost incurred in rendering the service, then just by the 
amount of that excess the revenue required from domestic 
consumers is reduced. But industrial sales follow business 
cycles very closely; in periods of depression most natural 
gas companies are hard hit and their net revenues fall well 
below an allowable fair return. 

What, then, should our policy be? First, we must make 
every effort to meet the tremendous increased demand from 
our present customers in plants where it is impracticable 
to substitute other fuel. Second, we should not undertake 
to serve new plants or plant expansions where other fuel, 
not so easily or imminently exhaustible, could be used. 
Third, we should not assume new obligations the perform- 
ance of which may result in serious interruptions and cur- 
tailments to all industrial consumers and therefore sub- 
stantially impede defense work. Fourth, we should not 
compete for the less valuable industrial processes: natural 
gas should be sold for those purposes where its greater effi- 
ciency and convenience will be put to the best account. 
Fifth, in justice to our domestic consumers, we should real- 
ize the best revenue from our industrial sales which com- 
petition will permit. In these ways we may come some- 
where near balancing our obligations to the present and 
the future. 

This may result in giving up present profits to protect 
the future supply to our customers. But such a policy will 
give evidence that the industry does not put dollars ahead 


of service. 
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national defense 


EQUIPMENT, IN THE OPINION of Uncle Sam’s National-Defense experts, 
is as important as personnel! And gas in large, available 
volumes...as sold in this instance by Portland Gas and Coke 


Company...is the preferred, flexible and accessible fuel. 


The new Portland-Columbia Air Corps Cantonment at Portland, 
Oregon is located about 40 miles below Uncle Sam's great 
Bonneville hydro-electric project. Gas provides immeasurable 
comfort and convenience for some 2,500 officers and enlisted 
men through the operation of 48 heavy duty ranges, 68 


automatic water heaters, 165 space heaters. 
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Strike Us Pink 
HE Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States seems to have taken 
another great American myth for a 
one-way ride by the simple but effec- 
tive device of looking at the record. It 
has long been a source of rather pain- 
ful comfort to the average American 
citizen that while his taxes were bad 
enough, Lord knows, he had never had 
to stagger under the tax load that 
bloody well does his British cousin. 

Now it comes out that the total Amer- 
ican tax take, city, county, state and 
national, for the present fiscal year will 
amount to about $22,500,000,000, or 
25% of our total national income. The 
United Kingdom total comes to $7,- 
500,000,000 which will be about 22% 
of Britain’s total national income. 

To live and breathe the air of Amer- 
ican democracy, and to keep out of 
American jails costs in taxes an aver- 
age of $168, while all of the similar 
privileges, rights and services cost the 
Englishman only $165 per year. 

It is inevitable that taxes will con- 
tinue to mount, as our defense into war 
program develops. But to call on Amer- 
ican citizens to bear a greater propor- 
tional burden of war costs, even before 
we go to war, than are being borne by 
the British, after three years of all-out 
fighting, doesn’t make sense. 

The extreme reluctance of the Ad- 
ministration to eliminate from the 
budget the items of non-defense spend- 
ing that have carried over from the 
days when such spending was socially 
expedient can be credited with a large 
responsibility for this disparity. Most 
of these expenditures have now boiled 
down to nothing more noble than po- 
litical handouts, and their sharp and 
early curtailment should be an imme- 
diate order of the day in Washington. 


Questions of the Moment 


E observe with considerable satis- 
faction that the patriotic anschulss 
of the railroads and coal interests to 
bar the extension of natural gas pipe 
lines as a solemn duty to democracy in 
its hour of peril is not passing unno- 
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ticed, as witness the comments of the 
Tennessee Commission in finding ur- 
gent need for the construction of the 
proposed transmission line from Lou- 
isiana, across Mississippi and Alabama 
into Tennessee. (See page 53.) 


The superiority of gas as fuel, which 
in this enlightened age goes unques- 
tioned in most advanced circles, was 
given gratifying recognition by the 
commission in the report which read, 
in part: “The commission is fully cog- 
nizant of and sympathetic with the eco- 
nomic dislocations that frequently re- 
sult from technological advances. But 
. . . this commission cannot afford to 
mold its policies and decisions in such 
a way as to afford special protection to 
vested interests at the expense of tech- 
nological progress and the public good 
. . . In the present case the opposition 
of the coal and railroad groups to the 
introduction of natural gas represents 
simply another instance of attempted 
social retardation . . . And however 
solicitous this commission may feel to- 
ward the welfare of such groups, it 
cannot allow their special claims to 
prevail against the superior interests of 
the general public welfare.” 


When the first call was sounded for 
what was then expected to be a big de- 
fense profits feast, we observed and 
called our readers’ attention to the fact 
that the railroads and the coal com- 
panies were among the first to get their 
feet in the trough. All in the name of 
their sacred obligation to the United 
States they have opposed and held up 
the Tennessee line, the Reserve Pipe 
Line project, the proposed extensions 
into Milwaukee, and other minor proj- 
ects. 

Working through their “‘lawyers, 
backslappers, corridor-whisperers and 
statistical prestidigitators,” as Secre- 
tary Ickes characterized them, they have 
succeded in blocking the attempts of 
both the Petroleum Coordinator and 
the President himself to expedite con- 
struction of the 1800-mile Texas to 
Bayonne, N. J., crude oil line. 

And why this patriotic frenzy on the 
part of the railroads? The tip-off is in 
a recent issue of the Anthracite Insti- 
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tute Bulletin, official bearer of bad tid- 
ings about any competing fuel, which 
says that many have charged that this 
pipe line “will later be converted to 
the transportation of natural gas after 
the much-publicized East Coast oil 
emergency has become history.” 


If the adverse effects of these activ- 
ities were limited to the temporary 
stalemates that they have been able to 
bring about, it might be safe for the 
gas industry to pursue its traditional 
policy of watchful waiting—we might 
bide our time until the fundamental 
convenience and necessity of natural 
gas again asserted itself. 


But the temper of the times is against 
such complacency. The internal strug- 
gles for ascendancy that are now being 
staged in American industry afford lit- 
tle promise of security to those who do 
not extend themselves to the utmost to 
insure their survival in the traditional 
forms of ownership and operation that 
we now regard as most desirable. 


The enemies of natural gas— and 
make no mistake that they are enemies 
—are fighting an adroit psychological 
campaign against its further progress. 
That natural gas extension is a peace- 
time luxury which cannot be condoned 
in an emergency is a theme that has 
been played back so often it is obvi- 
ously permeating the official thinking 
of many defense agencies in Washing- 
ton. Accepted without even a gesture 
of official investigation has been the 
propaganda to the effect that natural 
gas reserves are inadequate to warrant 
the transportation of this fuel into any 
new and presently unserved areas. 


Against such tactics passive defense 
of the industry will not prevail. Only 
a vigorous and intelligently directed 
offense can have any hope of succeed- 
ing. 
The present demands for steel may 
perhaps make prohibitive the building 
of major new pipe lines. But already 
negotiations between the steel industry 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration are under way for financing, to 
the tune of a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars, new increases of 10,000,000 tons 
a year in steel capacity. Can and will 
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a portion of this new capacity go into 
the construction of needed natural gas 
extensions? Only if the urgent need 
and the demand for them are kept un- 
remittingly before both government 
and the people. 

Already the railroads envision a pro- 
gram calling for the construction of 
300,000 new freight cars. What part of 
this new equipment will be for the 
transportation of fuel, and how will 
the tonnage of steel required compare 
to that needed to transport comparable 
billions of B.t.u. via natural gas pipe 
lines? These are all questions that can 
be answered in fact—not by theories— 
yet no one will present the facts favor- 
able to natural gas except those whose 
business is natural gas. 

Some form of coordination of natu- 
ral gas and defense activities is as in- 
evitable as was the coordination of the 
petroleum industry. Will this be ac- 
complished through the agency of co- 
operating friends of the industry, or 
will it go by default to those whose 
half-hearted support or outright antag- 
onism to natural gas will make their 
every decision a liability to its prog- 
ress? 

This is not a question of return on 
investment, or increased net earnings, 
or legal fiction folderol; it is the ques- 
tion of the survival of natural gas in 
its hard-won position as a front rank 
source of heat and power to American 
homes and American factories. To 
evade the responsibility now imposed 
on the industry to maintain that posi- 
tion would be to reject all of the obli- 
yations of leadership, in a vulgar and 
fruitless scramble for its rewards. 


The Job of Hiring 


*ACH day newspaper headlines bring 
us further accounts of rifts between 
management and labor. While this man- 
agement-labor problem is a many-sided 
one, and one which cannot be solved in 
terms of broad generalities, it is appar- 
ent that management must take the ini- 
tiative in trying to bring about better 
employee-employer relations. Probably 
the place to start is in hiring new em- 
ployees. 

In these days of mass education, col- 
lege graduates by the battalion are pe- 
riodically loosed upon American in- 
dustry. Many of these graduates and, 
in fact, many persons seeking employ- 
ment who are not college graduates, 
approach the task of finding jobs with 
no specialized education or ability in 


any one particular field. It is for such 
prospective employees as these that the 
task of job analysis and valuation tech- 
niques becomes important, according 
to Samuel L. H. Burk, chief job analyst 
of the Atlantic Refining Co. 

Misplacement, dissatisfaction, unrest, 
high turnover, and poor work are often 
the result, not of an employee’s limita- 
tion, but of a lack of knowledge on 
management's part of the job require- 
ments, the correct rate of pay and the 
employee's qualifications. Men can be 
properly placed in jobs only if qualifi- 
cations and requirements are matched. 
Satisfactory employer-employee rela- 
tions cannot be maintained nor equity 
achieved unless wages and salaries are 
kept in line with respect to both rela- 
tive job values and the current labor 
market wage levels. Job analysis and 
evaluation are the methods by which 
these and other ends are achieved. 


Keep ‘Em Told 
N September 22 the Gas Industry 


began its sixth consecutive year of 
National Advertising with a full page, 
four color advertisement in Life. For 
money well spent the Industry sought 
to bring again to the attention of the 
possibly 10,000,000 readers of Life’s 
3,290,000 copies the important role gas 
plays in fueling the American Home. 

Much is to be said in favor of the Na- 
tional Advertising Program and great 
credit is due those men who visualized 
it and put it into operation. In the five- 
year period since 1936 when the pro- 
gram came into being 481,315,000 mes- 
sages have been published, 111 edi- 
torial articles on gas nad gas appli- 
ances have appeared in national maga- 
zines circulating to 189,113,796 people. 
Countless booklets on the merits of gas 
cooking have been distributed; floods 
of publicity in the press have daily 
added to the prestige of the industry in 
the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Averageman. 

It is heartening to note also that the 
Committee on National Advertising is 
keeping critical check on its activities. 
Credited to national advertising are the 
following accomplishments: 

1. A reversal of the trend in public 
opinion from the electric towards the 
gas range. In 1937 impartial interview- 
ers found that 69.5% of those ques- 
tioned chose the gas range; in 1940 
that percentage increased to 73.9%. 


2. The public is being educated to 


think of Gas as the modern fuel for 


use in modern gas appliances, the bes 
that can be had. To secure public votes 
on the relative merits of the gas and 
the electric ranges, a 14-point question- 
naire to housewives reveals the follow- 
ing: In 1937 gas was favored over elec- 
tricity on 8 of the 14 points; in 1940 
on 11 of these points—a three-point 
gain brought on by National Adver- 
tising. 

Concerning the physical effect of the 
campaign upon the reader, the Com- 
mittee has discovered through surveys 
that— 


1. The advertisements catch the read- 
ers eye. The 1940-41 campaign se 
cured observations at $7.50 per thou- 
sand or 25% less than the average for 
this type of advertising. 


2. The ratings covering readership 
of the advertising were not so favor- 
able, but it is expected that the 1941-42 
series of advertisements with a more 
humanized approach and a briefer copy 
treatment will increase the magazine 
readers desire to read the ads. 

From all this, one thing is certain: 
The Gas Industry’s national advertis- 
ing is most valuable, and disruptions 
within the industry should not be al- 
lowed to cause it to lapse, even be cur- 
tailed. Why? We point to a specific ex- 
ample, a letter from A.G. A.’s Manag- 
ing Director, which appeared in the 
“Letters to the Editor” department of 
the September 29 issue of Life. 


Sirs: 

Your interesting article in Life, August 
4, indicates that due to shortages of crit- 
ical materials used for electric ranges it 
will be necessary to go “back to gas—or 
maybe even coal and wood.” 

This may be taken to mean that the gas 
range is not modern nor popular. Please 
note the following figures of range sales 
in the U.S. for the first five months of 
1940 and 1941: 


1941 1940 
Gas . 956,000 710,800 
Electric 295,004. 


195,327 
(Signed) ALEXANDER FORWARD. | 


If the editors of Life (which inciden- 
tally carries a goodly share of the in- 
dustry’s national advertising), seem- 
ingly alert as they are to what goes on 
about them, are not aware of the long- 
enjoyed superiority which gas cookery 
has maintained over other competitive 
fuels, certainly there are millions and 
millions of American consumers who 
must be told over and over again about 
the Gas Industry’s flexible blue flame 
and the BIG JOBS it does in more than 
17,000,000 American homes. 
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OPC Forms Natural Gas Section 


CTING in accordance with instruc- 

tions from President Roosevelt to 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, steps were taken October 23 at 
a conference held in New York to or- 
ganize the natural gas and natural 
gasoline industries under the Office of 
the Petroleum Coordinator. Named to 
head the Natural Gas and Natural Gas- 
oline Section of OPC was Paul Raigo- 
rodsky, widely known natural gasoline 
technician, who has selected as one of 
his consultants Thomas R. Weymouth, 
retired Columbia Gas and Electric 
Corp. executive and 194] recipient ‘of 
the Charles A. Munroe award. 


Approximately 100 natural gas in- 
dustry executives attended the confer- 
ence which was held under the aus- 
pices of the A. G. A.’s Natural Gas Sec- 
tion with Section Chairman J. French 
Robinson, president, East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, serving as chairman of 
the meeting. Speakers at the meeting 
were I. J. Strickler, president, Ameri- 
can Gas Association; Robert E. Allen, 
director of production, OPC, and Mr. 
Robinson. Major Strickler described 
the A.G. A.’s national defense activi- 
ties both before and after the start of 
the war, and emphasized the Associa- 
tion’s willingness to serve OPC. 


Purpose 


Purpose of OPC’s newly organized 
section will be to coordinate defense 
activities of the industry with respect 
to the production and transportation 
of natural gas, and to the processing, 
manufacture, and transportation of de- 
rivatives of natural gas including nat- 
ural gasoline, liquefied petroleum gases, 
carbon black, and recycling operations. 
This office would also cooperate in 
maintaining adequate supply for de- 
fense requirements and the transporta- 
tion thereof to distributing points for 
markets now served or to be served. 
This cooperation will enable the Co- 
ordinator to make weighted recommen- 
dations for priorities and allocations 
of materials and equipment to the Of- 
fice of Production Management and 
other defense agencies. 


In setting up OPC’s natural gas sec- 
tion the country has been divided into 
five regions. The states comprising each 
of these regions, together with the 
headquarter city and the name of the 
regional chief are listed below. 

1. East Coast Region includes the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
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vania, New Jersey, Maryland; Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida. Headquarters city, New York. 
The regional chief for this district is 
Frank Brewster, president, Belmont- 
a Drilling Co., Bradford, 
a. 


2. Mid West Region includes the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma. Headquarters city, Chicago. 
The regional chief for this district is 
W. K. Warren, president, Warren Pe- 
troleum Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 


3. Gulf Coast Region includes the 
states of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico. 
Headquarters city, Houston, Texas. The 
regional chief for this district is D. E. 
Buchanan, president, Hanlon-Buchanan 


Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


4. Rocky Mountain Region includes 
the states of Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Colorado. Headquarters 
city, Denver, Colo. The regional chief 
for this district is Robert W. Hendee, 
general manager, Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co., Denver, Colo. 


5. Pacific Coast Region includes the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, and Arizona. Headquarters 
city, Los Angeles, Calif. The regional 
chief for this district is William Moel- 
ler, Jr., vice president, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The remarks presented by J. French 
Robinson and Robert Allen at the meet- 
ing are abstracted below: 


e J. FRENCH ROBINSON, chairman, Natural 
Gas Section, American Gas Association; presi- 
dent, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
—(Abstract by GAS.) 


HE Petroleum Coordinator for Na- 

tional Defense has created and is in 
the process of organizing a Natural 
Gas Section to coordinate defense ac- 
tivities of the industry. 

To this we pledge our wholehearted 
devotion to maximum effort on our 
part for the duration of the emergency. 
This we do as individuals for our com- 
panies and for our industry, the nat- 
ural gas industry. This is an unshake- 
able fact which can be taken for 
eranted. 

The task which we must do, however, 
is to take such practical measures as 
will actually get the things accom- 
plished which we want to do and can 
do and that our government expects of 


us. We must chart a practical, work- 
able, and working plan for the re- 
quired collaboration to these ends. 


As an industry, and as companies, 
we cannot do what is expected of us in 
this national emergency without the 
means and the materials for doing our 
work. At the present time this is a 
matter of priorities on materials. We 
understand thoroughly the difficulties 
which government agencies are up 
against in this respect. So are we. It is 
a situation which calls for full ac- 
ceptance of the co-ordination and col- 
laborative principle. 


Essential in Two Ways 


The natural gas industry is known 
to be essential in two ways; it is an im- 
portant factor in industrial production 
at a time when industrial production 
is all out for armament, and gas is also 
a basic essential to society and its pres- 
ervation. Pipe lines as a means of trans- 
portation are essential. It is imperative 
that these pipe lines be maintained and 
extended. I speak now solely from the 
standpoint of gas and the gas industry 
as they relate to public service and the 
production of armament in this situa- 
tion. Our drilling and maintenance of 
supply by field extensions must con- 
tinue if the nation is to be served. Our 
problems of transportation and distri- 
bution must be met, and the only way 
they can be met is by pipe lines. We 
pledge our complete cooperation with 
the government. On the other hand and 
in return for this, we fully expect free- 
dom from competitive molestation. We 
ask the means and the materials to do 
what is expected of us and what we 
can do. A part of it is in supplying 
fuel actually demanded in the produc- 
tion of armament materials, and the 
other part is in sustaining the com- 
munities, almost all of them entirely 
industrial, which depend upon gas as 
a public service vital to their existence. 

To do this, which is a complicated 
but successfully working and integrat- 
ed chain of operations covering wide 
areas and widely separated geographi- 
cal centers, the work of our industry 
must go on not only as usual, but much 
more than “as usual.” It must be 
stepped up in all its parts, for its parts 
are integrated and mutually dependent 
on each other. We must produce more 
gas, we must transport more gas, we 
must distribute more gas. The exten- 
sion of city plants to take care of 
oreater needs forced upon us by de- 
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fense industry expansion and popula- 
tion changes which follow, is as nec- 
essary as the production of the gas 
which supplies their needs. The main- 
tenance of gas production machinery 
and equipment, is as necessary to the 
maintenance of gas service for national 
defense, as the maintenance of street 
mains and distribution facilities. Any 
break in the long chain of continued 
gas service is fatal to the whole. 

The industrial gas sales for the Ap- 
palachian area will be 25% to 30% 
higher this year than last. In Cleveland 
contracts to the extent of 180 million 
dollars have been let for plant expan- 
sion in industries making war mate- 
rials. Orders for 323 million dollars 
worth of war material have been placed 
in Cleveland. 

These figures are for Cleveland alone. 
They do not include the other large 
steel producing areas on our system, 
such as the Mahoning Valley and Can- 
ton-Massillon district. The only way 
we can supply gas to these new plants 
and additions is through expansion of 
our own facilities, and this means more 
wells drilled, and more pipe lines laid. 
In order to do this we must have the 
materials. 

We are all interested in the flow of 
gas in our national defense arteries. 
For that purpose, the flow and distri- 
bution of materials necessary to the 
supply of gas and maintenance of gas 
service also deeply concerns us all. 
That is why we are here. It is a big, a 
dificult and a complicated problem, 
but we can solve it. 


@ ROBERT E. ALLEN, director of production, 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator, Washington, 
D. C.—(Abstract by GAS.) ' 


HE job of the Natural Gas and Nat- 
ural Gasoline Section will be to co- 
ordinate the activities of the natural 
gas and natural gasoline industries and 
the activities of the various federal 
and state governmental agencies hav- 
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ing responsibility with respect to these 


industries with the national defense 


program. The duties and responsibili- 
ties of this section and the nature of 
its work will be familiar to each of 
you whose corporate organization pos- 
sesses an executive committee or other 
group whose task it is to coordinate 
and harmonize the varying and mani- 
fold activities of the many branches of 
your businesses. 7 

The real effort is to come from the 
industries themselves at the scene of 
their operations. Accordingly, the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator will appoint a 
Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline In- 
dustry Committee for each of the five 
regions or districts into which the coun- 
try has been divided. The Coordinator 
will select the personnel of these com- 
mittees from those nominations sub- 
mitted by the industry. These industry 
committees will be independent com- 
mittees parallel with the existing petro- 
leum industry committees but in no 
sense or in nowise subservient to these 
petroleum industry groups. The chair- 
man of each district Natural Gas and 
Natural Gasoline Committee will serve 
on and be a member of each District 
General Committee along with the 
chairman of each of the functional pe- 
troleum industry committees presently 
operating in each district. 

Present plans are to limit these nat- 
ural gas and natural gasoline commit- 
tees to eight members for each dis- 
trict. As time goes on, this number may 
be expanded. These committees should 


These representatives of the Office of Petroleum Coordinator and the natura] 
gas industry met in New York, October 23, under the auspices of the Natura] 
Gas Section of the American Gas Association to discuss formation of a natur3] 
gas section under the OPC. They are: LEFT (left to right): T. J. Strickler, Robert 
E. Allen, J. French Robinson and E. Holley Poe. BELOW (left to right: Robert W. 
Hendee, Paul Raigorodsky, W. K. Warren, Frank Brewster and T. R. Weymouth. 


represent all phases of the industries 
concerned, that is, men familiar with 
production, transportation and sale of 
natural gas, and representatives of the 
natural gasoline industry familiar with 
the functional divisions of that indus- 
try. These committees should also rep- 
resent a balance between independent 
organizations and those that are sub- 
sidiaries of large holding companies. 


Responsibilities Outlined 


The fundamental responsibility of 
these committees will be to advise the 
Petroleum Coordinator with respect to 
action which they believe should be 
taken or recommended by him in order 
to insure the maintenance of an ade- 
quate supply of natural gas and nat- 
ural gasoline to meet defense demands 
and for essential civilian uses. These 
committees are not to initiate action by 
themselves or amongst the industries. 
They are really advisory consultants 
to the Petroleum Coordinator with re- 
spect to the natural gas and natural 
gasoline industries. Their importance 
cannot be overestimated. It is these 
committees, drawing on the wealth and 
wisdom of their experience, who will 
provide the government with the facts 
upon which the government can take 
or recommend action. Both Secretary 
Ickes and the Deputy Coordinator, Mr. 
Davies, are men with full respect for 
“facts”; they have time and again 
stressed the imperative need for having 
all facts and data before action shall 
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be taken. These industry committees 
are to be the source of these all impor- 
tant facts. 

The character of these industry com- 
mittees as fact-gathering, advisory 
agencies whose activities follow upon 
direction, recommendation or request 
from the Office of the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, has been approved by the 
Department of Justice with respect to 
the anti-trust laws. I might also add 
that all recommendations of the Petro- 
leum Coordinator, whether directed to 
the public, to the industry, to indi- 
vidual persons or companies in the in- 
dustry, or to the industry committees 
are cleared through and have the ex- 
press approval of the anti-trust divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice be- 
fore publication and issuance. 

This office recognizes that there are 
several federal agencies having respon- 
sibilities and duties with respect to the 
natural gas and natural gasoline in- 
dustries under the various statutes they 
administer. We also recognize that you 
have continuing duties and obligations 
under those statutes. 

It is our intention to hold a confer- 
ence with these other agencies in the 
near future to draft plans jointly for 
the coordination of the activities of 
these federal governmental agencies as 
they respect the natural gas and nat- 
ural gasoline industries. 

This office recognizes the importance 
of its being a liaison agent or avenue 
of contact between the natural gas and 
natural gasoline industries and all of 
the federal agencies having authority 
with respect to these industries. It is 
our hope and intention to fully per- 
form that function. 


Problems Considered 


A few problems of a general char- 
acter that must be considered are as 
follows: Production of natural gas 
must be so arranged as to insure the 
maintenance of adequate supply and 
the conservation of an invaluable nat- 
ural resource. Cycling or repressuring 
programs must be developed for many 
of the condensate or distillate fields. 
A good deal of thought must be given 


to the best utilization of natural gas 


and natural gasoline both by processes, 
regions, and industries. We must par- 
ticularly stress the problem of the pro- 
duction and utilization of iso-pentanes, 
butanes, and iso-butanes for the manu- 
facture of aviation gasoline. We must 


maintain our transportation facilities 


at peaks of efficiency; perhaps new 
lines must be built in various sections 
of the country; certainly we must de- 
vise plans to more efficiently use our 
existing facilities. We must face the 
very tough problem of maintaining a 
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constant steady supply of natural gas 
to industries that are truly producing 
for defense. And fundamental to all of 
your deliberations you must recognize 
that the materials and supplies needed 
to keep your industries functioning are 
no longer .readily available in large 
quantities, but that the imposition of 


Industrial Gas at 


ERHAPS one of the largest con- 

sumptions of gas for industrial pur- 
poses on record in the history of St. 
Louis, Mo., is the result of combined 
pressure from national defense pro- 
duction and the anti-smoke law extant 
in the city, according to W. D. Thomp- 
son, industrial gas engineer of Laclede 
Gas Light Co., St. Louis. 

Listed among the national-defense in- 
dustries which have converted to gas 
from other types of heat, or doubled 
their load, is the Skullin Steel Co., 
which has for more than a year been 
engaged in the manufacture of 800-lb. 
aerial bombs for Great Britain, and has 
turned an entire plant building over to 
the processes of manufacturing, load- 
ing, and annealing these high-explosive 
weapons of war. Fuel for this produc- 
tion is being supplied by Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp., of St. Louis, and has 
accounted for one of the largest con- 
sumptions in the history of any steel 
firm. 

Another outstanding use of indus- 
trial gas, in this instance amounting to 
over 2,000,000 ft., is to be found at 
the Mississippi Glass Co. of St. Louis, 
which now manufactures a unique type 
of building and architectural glass be- 
ing used by the government in the con- 
struction of galvanized metal hangars 
at numerous airports being completed 
for defense pilot training. Of a deep 
bluish hue, this glass does not permit 
heat rays to enter, and thus can be used 
for skylights in airplane hangars with- 
out adding to the already-heavy heat 
load to be expected from all-metal 
construction. It is fused on a corru- 
gated wire sheet by heat from gas fur- 
naces, annealed with gas, and the com- 
ponents are melted down with gas. 
Heating at the proper time with low- 
temperature gas furnaces achieves per- 
fect blending of the bluing tone of the 
glass. 

Another huge order for industrial 
gas came several months ago from the 
Aluminum Ore Co, of East St. Louis, 
Ill., now producing one-quarter of the 
world’s supply of raw aluminum from 
bauxite ore. Here gas is doing the en- 
tire job of melting down raw ore, puri- 
fying aluminum, forming sheets and 
ingots, and finishing war products. Gas 


priorities upon the basic materials or 
finished products you need and use 
have raised serious problems of main- 
tenance, repair and expansion. These 
are a sample of the character of prob- 
lems that must be solved. Our serious, 
earnest, and joint efforts are needed if 
they are to be resolved successfully. 


Work in St. Louis 


was added to the plant for several pur- 
poses, supplying controlled tempera- 
tures, greater production, and a better 
product. This plant has quadrupled in 
size during the past year, and is one of 
the largest gas users. 

The $19,000,000 Western Cartridge 
Co. plant at East Alton, Ill., largest 
individual government munitions ex- 
pansions, has built complete gas-fired 
equipment for every step in the pro- 
duction of cartridges, small shells, 
bombs, and some ordnance. From the 
melting of lead for bullets to heat fin- 
ishing of cartridge shells, gas is doing 
the work of supplying the guns for the 
country’s new army. Comfort heating, 
as well as furnaces, continuous anneal- 
ing ovens, foundries, and smelters, are 
included in this huge gas order. 

Also to provide munitions for the 
guns of our new army is the large- 
scale small-arms and munitions plant 
which the army is constructing in 
North St. Louis at Goodfellow Boule- 
vard Heights, to cover 10 acres, and to 
use gas throughout for heating, metal 
finishing, bluing of small arms, and 
maufacture of cartridges. Machine gun 
ammunition, as well as machine gun 
parts, will be produced here on the 
largest scale of any ordnance plant in 
the nation. 

Not only direct national defense man- 
ufacture in St. Louis, but increased do- 
mestic production of other items has 
been engendered by the national arm- 
ing program. As huge manufacturing 
firms in Chicago, New York, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati take on defense orders, 
their standard production is being 
shifted to St. Louis, and consequently, 
gas load has stepped up in each case. 

No more important chemicals for 
sanitation, medical care, and warfare 
are available from Germany—and ac- 
cordingly the huge task of replacing 
them has gone to Monsanto Chemical 
Co. of East St. Louis, Ill. Here again 
gas is doing the job of firing test re- 
torts, furnaces, huge ovens, rectifiers 
and stills, as vital chemicals for de- 
fense work are prepared. Fire bombs 
far more deadly than the German ther- 
mite type are one outstanding product 
which the “renaissance in gas” in St. 
Louis has developed. 
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HE government and its military and 

naval agencies last month moved to 
place in effect a plan which would 
spread the work of national defense 
through a policy of subcontracting and 
of regional purchasing designed to 
speed up the wheels of production by 
bringing every possible shop and 
manufacturer into the defense program. 
This move was seen not only as an im- 
measureable aid to defense but as a 
much needed benefit to the small manu- 
facturer and business man besieged by 
priorities. 

As a part of this plan to spread the 
work three special “Red, White and 
Blue” trains are to be dispatched on a 
tour of the nation, according to an an- 
nouncement from Floyd B. Odlum, Di- 
rector of the Contract Distribution 
Division, OPM, Washington, D. C. Ex- 
hibits carried on these special trains 
will consist of samples of defense 
equipment and parts needed by the 
services, including the Army, Air 
Corps, Ordnance Department, Quarter- 
master Corps, Signal Corps, Chemical 
Warfare, Navy, and Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

Through the facilities offered and 
from the officials from the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, and OPM on 
these trains, it is expected that hun- 
dreds of small manufacturers will be 
able to obtain definite information as 
to whether their plants are suited to de- 
fense production, and the manner in 
which they may procure defense con- 
tracts. Those with suitable equipment 
will be either guided. to defense con- 
tractors who have work to subcontract 
or to the proper government procure- 
ment offices. In some cases the train 
staff will start negotiations which, 
when carried through at regular field 
offices of the Contract Distribution Di- 
vision, will result in contracts. Full 
particulars as to the itinerary of these 
trains and the location of field offices 
may be obtained by addressing the Di- 
rector of Contract Distribution, OPM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Admission to the train may be ob- 
tained by writing the nearest field of- 
fice or by supplying the Contract Dis- 
tribution Division with information re- 
garding machine tools and other equip- 
ment. 

In the West field offices are located 
in the Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Old National Bank Building, Spokane, 
Wash., and the Federal Reserve Bank 
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Helping the Small Manufacturer 


Building, located in Seattle, Wash. 
Following is the schedule to date of 
the “Red, White and Blue” special in 
the West: Boise, Idaho, Nov. 18; Spo- 
kane, Wash., Nov. 19; Seattle, Wash., 
Nov. 21-22; Portland, Ore., Nov. 24; 
Sacramento, Nov. 26; San Diego, Nov. 
27-28, and Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 29. 
The special train will not be ofh- 
cially open for business at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, as “National 
Defense Production Clinics” are sched- 
uled for Los Angeles on Nov. 17-18, 
and for San Francisco Nov. 24-25. 


Press Conference Called 


As further evidence of the govern- 
ment’s effort to spread the work a press 
conference was called by Col. F. J. 
Riley, Quartermaster Supply Officer, at 
Fort Mason, San Francisco General 
Depot, October 21. The purpose of this 
meeting was:to reveal to the manufac- 
turers and the public through the press 
these new plans for subcontracting and 
for army procurement. Ramifications 
of these plans are best explained in 
the following quotation from Lt. Col. 
A. W. Stanley, Procurement Division, 
Fort Mason: 


“Until a few days ago, Army purchases 
were made either in the open market or 
by the issuance of a circular proposal and 
awards made to the lowest responsible 
bidder, regardless of geographical loca- 
tion. In accordance with recent instruc- 
tions with regard to the distribution of de- 
fense orders, the cardinal principle of the 
new policy of procurement is the geo- 
graphical distribution of contracts insofar 
as is practicable. This will permit the 
spreading of Army requirements to a 
greater number of manufacturers and will 
relieve the distressed conditions in some 
communities and industries because of the 
operations of priorities and diverting raw 
materials into defense channels. Prices will 
no longer be considered as the dominat- 
ing factor, but within reasonable limits 
bid prices will govern the awards. In mak- 
ing these purchases, resort will be made 
to negotiation with the bidder, or bidders to 
whom an award is desired to be made for 
those whose bid prices are considered to be 
too high, and every effort will be made to 
have those bidders accept a stated quan- 
tity at what is considered to be a reason- 
able price. In determining this, considera- 
tion will be given to the high cost of 
labor, possible savings in cost of freight 
and handling cost to the government, how 
much is to be sub-contracted, bidder’s fi- 
nancial responsibility; further, does the 
bidder need the business and can he suc- 
cessfully perform with his present equip- 
ment. A proposal indicating that sub-con- 
tractors will be utilized will be given favor- 
able consideration.” 


It was further stressed at this con- 
ference that the Army and Naval ofh- 


cials are most anxious to cooperate 
with business men and manufacturers 
who are able to fulfill defense con- 
tracts. Following is a complete list of 
General Depots and Quartermaster De- 
pots operated by the Army throughout 
the nation. 


Quartermaster Supply Officer, Schenec- 
tady General Depot, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Quartermaster Supply Officer, New Cum- 
berland General Depot, New Cumberland, 
Pa. 

Quartermaster Supply Officer, Columbus 
General Depot, Columbus, Ohio. 

Quartermaster Supply Officer, New Or 
leans General Depot, Poland and Dauphine 
Sts., New Orleans, La. 

Quartermaster Supply Officer, San An- 
tonio General Depot, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

Quartermaster Supply Officer, Seattle Gen- 
eral Depot, 1500 S. Alaska Way, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Quartermaster Supply Officer, San Fran- 
cisco General Depot, Fort Mason, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Commanding Officer, Boston Quarter- 
master Depot, Boston, Mass. 

Commanding Officer, Jersey City Quar- 
termaster Depot, Jersey City, N. J. 

Commanding Officer, Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot, 21st and Johnston Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commanding Officer, Washington Quar- 
termaster Depot, 24th and M Sts., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Commanding Officer, Charlotte Quarter- 
master Depot, Charlotte, N. C. 

Commanding Officer, Atlanta Quarter- 
master Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 

Commanding Officer, Jeffersonville Quar- 
termaster Depot, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Commanding Officer, Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, 1819 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Commanding Officer, Kansas City Quar- 
termaster Depot, Kansas City, Mo. 


Public Service Co. of Colo. 
Serves Denver in Emergency 


Two major breaks in the Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co.’s pipe line, which connects all 
of Colorado and part of Wyoming with the 
Amarillo, Texas, gas fields created a five-day 
crisis, lasting from Monday, September 22, to 
Friday, September 26. Only organized efforts 
of the Public Service Co. of Colorado and the 
cooperation of gas consumers in the stricken 
area prevented a prolonged catastrophe. By 
voluntary fuel rationing, the cutting off of the 
domestic fuel was avoided. 

The first break occurred at Seneca Creek, 
20 miles northwest of Clayton, N. M., on the 
morning of Sept. 22, following the lash of a 
Texas hurricane. Five radio stations and two 
newspapers cooperated in notifying consum- 
ers of developments. Thirty-six hours later 
the break was repaired, only to find that a 
worse break had occurred at Corrumpa Creek, 
10 miles north, in a region where there were 
no roads. It was hours later when a truck 
load of pipe reached the second break and 
almost a day after this that consumers were 
permitted to resume normal usage. 
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GAS AND THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


A Symposium on Regional Problems and Industrial Utilization 


® H.CARL WOLF, president, Atlanta Gas Light 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and chairman, Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section, A. G. A. 


HE story of industrial gas for the 

past twelve-month is a story of adap- 
tation to national defense of a machine 
which has been in preparation for over 
a decade. No sudden jolting from leth- 
argy—no awakening from a prolonged 
siesta—no agonizing attack of growing 
pains. Simply a little orientation here, 
an extension there, a redesign problem 
occasionally, perhaps, plus a lot of 
progressive sound logic, and lo! indus- 
trial gas steps forth as the very antith- 
esis of bottle necks and all that that 
term implies in our national defense 
program. 

For a number of years, industrial 
gas has been going through a carefully 
planned and executed program of re- 
search, development and national ad- 
vertising. Manufacturers of industrial 
gas equipment have been continually 
striving, with the aid and advice of in- 
dustrial gas utility men, to devise bet- 
ter means of applying heat to the prob- 
lems of modern industry. Their fur- 
naces, burners and controls were ready 
when the call came for arms. Indus- 
trial gas departments, in general care- 
fully selected, trained and staffed, were 
ready to give advice on the problems 
encountered in this new rush for pro- 
duction. Industrial business has flowed 
to our lines and the benefits uf our 
preparation have flowed out to indus- 
try. Industrial gas has taken its proper 
place in the vanguard of the march for 
national defense. 


While lolling in the luxurious com- 
fort of self-satisfaction over a job well 
done, let us turn for a moment to some 
of the shoals ahead. Our competitors 
have not been idle, nor will they be. 
Many an industrial job being done to- 
day with competitive fuel can be attrib- 
uted to a lack of foresight or salesman- 
ship on our part years ago. While we 
are in this seller’s market, it will be 
very easy for us to make the same mis- 
take and our industry will pay for it 
for years to come. Let us never lose 
our aggressive spirit, our ambition to 


further the cause of an industry in’ 


which we believe, our desire to be of 
real service to our customers on whom 
we rely for a livelihood. Our indus- 
trial and commercial gas departments 
are and must be all out for national 
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defense and still further out for prep- 


aration to meet the perplexing prob- 
lems which peace will bring. 


@ J. W. BATTEN, vice president, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 


HE Great Lakes area is now sup- 

plied largely with natural gas or 
mixed gas, or has plans for the intro- 
duction of natural gas in the near fu- 
ture. Cleveland and Buffalo have had 
natural gas for many years, Chicago 
for more than 10 years, and Detroit for 
five. Plans have been made for its in- 
troduction in most of the cities of cen- 
tral Michigan, and the lake cities of 
Wisconsin are giving active considera- 
tion to the subject. It appears, there- 
fore, that as far as this area is con- 
cerned the problem of increasing pro- 
duction capacity to supply the expand- 
ing requirements of defense industry, 
which so plagued us in World War No. 
1, is to a large extent, if not entirely, 
absent now. 


The comparatively satisfactory situ- 
ation with respect to production plants 
unfortunately does not extend to the 
natural gas transmission lines supply- 
ing some of these areas. The Panhan- 
dle Eastern Pipe Line Co., now supply- 
ing the Detroit metropolitan area and 


THE PROBLEMS which the gas industry is 
daily facing both in meeting the ordinary de- 
mands placed upon its facilities and in fulfill 
ing the essential requirements of the national 
defense program commanded first attention at 
the discussions held at the recent meeting of 
the American Gas Association in Atlantic City. 
One problem of primary concern was that of 
meeting the peak load demands of domestic, 
commercial, and industrial consumers during 
the coming winter months. In order to avert 
extreme disruption of industry during this win- 
ter, the California Railroad Commission has 
suggested that all industrial consumers pur- 
chasing interruptible gas under surplus con- 
tracts at low rates—especially those working 
on defense contracts—fortify their fuel supply 
with an adequate standby plant. Should such 
industries fail to install standby service, and 
should they further show priorities for gas 
service, they may receive service at the same 
rate as the “firm” consumer. Notification that 
OPM was in accord with the commission's 
stand came from J.A. Krug of the Power Branch. 
OPM. Discussion concerning the peak load 
problem and other present problems of the 
industry were presented by many executives 
before the various sessions of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 20-22, 1941. Ab- 
stracts of several of these papers are present- 
ed on these pages.—Editor. 


under contract to supply all of the un- 
supplied major centers of population 
in central Michigan, has for several 
months been making every effort to se- 
cure the pipe necessary to provide for 
the expanding demands in the Detroit 
area and to initiate the supply to Pon- 
tiac, Flint, Jackson and Kalamazoo and 
other large industrial centers. After 
exploring every avenue which seemed 
to offer hope of securing the needed 
pipe, they have been unsuccessful, the 
result being that manufactured gas will 
in some cases be called upon to con- 
tinue to carry the load—for the time 
being at least—where natural gas was 
expected, while in our own particular 
case manufacturing plants producing 
gas simulating natural gas in calorific 
value and combustion characteristics 
will have to be relied upon to supple- 
ment the supply which otherwise would 
be inadequate. 


In a period of economic depression 
we have an opportunity to deal hu- 
manely and intelligently with many 
additional thousands of customers, all 
to the end of bettering our customer 
relations. Lacking this opportunity for 
the duration of the defense program, 
we should look to keeping our house 
in order for the inevitable time when 
once again, as in the past, we are called 
upon to face increased bad debt losses 
and more complex customer problems. 
In the meantime, as at all times, it is 
important that we determine, as accu- 
rately as possiple, how we are regarded 
by our customers to the end that prac- 
tices inimical to customer good will 
may not be allowed to develop into 
something which might plague us at 
some later date. 


Careful thought must be given to the 
problem of the proportion of the pres- 
ent sales force which could be main- 
tained as an effective and valuable in- 
strument of the company, bearing in 
mind that a sustained program of mer- 
chandise promotional activity and good 
will building effort of moderate size 
might be of sufficient value to warrant 
the retention of trained salesmen until 
such time as a retail sales program on 
a normal scale is possible. This prob- 
lem is clearly the type which involves 
the time element and would have to be 
readjusted from time to time according 
to the circumstances which developed. 
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In our special area approximately 
25% of all gas sold is used by indus- 
try—80% of which has been hereto- 
fore delivered to manufacturers of au- 
tomobiles or automobile parts and ac- 
cessories. That the transition to defense 
needs is rapidly going on is evidenced 
by the fact that whereas in January of 
this year only 43 plants were operat- 
ing even in part upon defense work, 
and were using but 7% of our indus- 
trial gas sales, on September 1, 1941, 
171 plants were actively engaged in 
such work, using upward of 25% of 
our total industrial sales. By early in 
1942 it is expected that 50% of those 
sales will be for gas directed toward 
the defense effort. 


One important aspect of the pro- 
gram of transfer from production of 
normal consumer goods to production 
of armaments is the threatened plight 
of the small plant operator whose 
equipment is such as to be unsuited 
for the making of items required in the 
armament program. Such operators 
are often unable to obtain the mate- 
rials required for their normal prod- 
uct even though these operators have 
made strenuous efforts to discover sub- 
stitute raw materials. It is clearly evi- 
dent that much load will be lost by us 
in such plants and that to avoid signifi- 
cant losses in total we must be alert to 
speedily finding new applications of 
our fuel where production activity is 
increased. 

To the extent that the use of labor 
can be considered to be a measure of 
the use of gas, it is now fairly evident 
that only very strenuous efforts sup- 
ported by plenty of experience and 
technical training will hold our indus- 
trial load so greatly affected by the 
damaging curtailment of automobile 
production. Evidence is becoming in- 
creasingly convincing that there will 
be, at least until mid 1942, a very dis- 
turbing and distressing decrease in la- 
bor consumption by our industries. 
This has been highlighted by the testi- 
mony obtained by the Tolan committee 
—General Motors expects that in spite 
of its huge war contracts it will in 
March, 1942, be employing 58,000 less 
people than it did in June of 1941, and 
that by June, 1942, its employment 
rolls will be reduced over the record 
of one year previous by 64,000. Ford 
estimates that employment in his in- 
dustries will be reduced by 36,000 by 
the end of this year, as compared to 
June 30, and Chrysler estimates its 
falling off in employment during the 
same period at 15,000. 

Obviously, we have a very acute 
problem in the maintenance of'sales in 
this field, and it is to this, together 
with the securing of funds and mate- 
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rials for the capital extensions for 
which there will be urgent demand, 
that we must circct our most vigorous 
efforts. 


@ B. R. BAY, president, Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 


HILE it is difficult to obtain accu- 

rate estimates of the natural gas 
requirement of these defense industry 
plants and camps in the Middle West, 
available data show annual require- 
ments at individual locations to vary 
from 120,000,000 to 3,000,000,000 cu. 
ft., and the total estimated yearly yas 
requirement for all of these govern- 
ment projects to be in excess of 10,000,- 
000,000 cu. ft. 

The project locations, for the most 
part, are in or adjacent to population 
centers and as a result the greater num- 
ber are a considerable distance re- 
moved from gas- producing sources. 
Gas appears to be the desired fuel 


where rates make it competitive with 


other fuel costs, and in such instances 
the problems involved in rendering 
service to the individual plants, in ad- 
dition to providing the lateral or serv- 
ice line, may run the gamut of cost of 
necessary system additions, ability of 
the company to finance such additions, 
time permitted to provide any required 
capacity, ability to secure materials, 
priorities, mill allocations, and the gen- 
eral labor situation. 

Further complicating this picture, 
several of the pipe line companies op- 
erating in the Middle West have en- 
joyed a growing load during recent 
years and finding capacity taken up 
during periods of cold weather, this 
year undertook to construct loop lines 
and compressor station additions to 
meet normal load growth along with 
that resulting from the impact of de- 
fense activity. These companies with- 
out exception have suffered delays due 
to their inability to get materials, es- 
pecially tubular goods, and it now ap- 
pears that some of the projects will 
not be completed this year. In such 
cases failure to provide needed system 
capacity will surely result in increased 
curtailment of industrial deliveries. 
The same situation applies to a consid- 
erable extent throughout the country as 
this defense program economy blan- 
kets the nation and spreads to all lines 
of industry. 

As a result, most of us having need 
for construction or maintenance mate- 
rials think in terms of priority ratings 
regardless of how small the undertak- 
ing. One difficulty our company has 
experienced in an effort to increase 
system capacity came about through 
cancellation by OPM of a steel alloca- 
tion order having one priority rating 
in favor of another bearing a higher 


rating. I have heard of several suc) 
instances affecting others and it may 
be entirely justifiable, yet it causes 
lot of duplication of effort and results 
in delays that can prove costly where 
the construction program is under way. 
Better coordination of the work of the 
Priorities Division may come about 
with time. 

At any rate it behooves the pipe line 
company faced with the problem of ex- 
panding system capacity to make full 
showing of such need in relationship 
to the capacity occupied in serving de- 
fense industries. This type of construc- 
tion is just as important as the service 
line to the defense plant, and this fact 
should be recognized by OPM. 

Summing up the situation generally, 
it seems to me that there are factors in 
this program which have both a stimu- 
lating and a retarding influence upon 
gas company operations. In the first 
class I would include increased con- 
struction activity in private industry, 
government projects, and home build- 
ing, new and enlarged outlets for gas 
in private industry and government de- 
fense projects, increased employment 
and resultant improvement in general 
business, higher wages and consequent 
increased purchasing power, and in- 
creases. in the cost of competitive fuels. 

The retarding influences observed in- 
clude rising prices of materials, in- 
creased operating costs, increased taxes 
of substantially all forms, the disloca- 
tion of some types of industry, in- 
creased living costs, difficulty in secur- 
ing materials and operating supplies, 
curb on installment buying, and the 
shortage, present or impending, of 
many lines of merchandise. 

’ Without wishing to appear pessimis- 
tic, I would say that the opposing fac- 
tors more than outweigh the favorable 
ones, which simply means that we will 
have to buckle down and work a little 
harder. Natural gas is definitely one of 
the petroleum group and consequently 
a vital necessity. I am certain that the 
vas industry as a whole recognizes this 
fact and will do its part in this “all- 
out” effort; therefore, our slogan may 
well be “Keep the gas flowing!” 


e A. F. BRIDGE, vice president, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WELVE months of defense activities 

on the Pacific Coast have worked 
tremendous change. It is estimated that 
in Los Angeles County, one-half the 
number of persons employed in manu- 
facturing are working directly or indi- 
rectly on defense production. Major 
aircraft companies in Southern Cali- 
fornia have increased production from 
$165,000,000 in value in 1940, to an 
annual rate of more than $800,000,000 
in the month of September. Construc- 
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tion activity, due to the priorities sit- 
uation, has declined in the last month 
or two, but as of July 1, activity in 
this field had reached the highest lev- 
els in 15 years. A great number of can- 
tonments, air schools and fields, and 
military bases of various sorts have 
been constructed on the West Coast 
during the past year. As a matter of 
fact, one traveling from San Diego to 
San Francisco gets the impression that 
he has passed through one vast military 
encampment. 

Since gas is used in this area as a 
universal fuel for homes, businesses 
and factories, these conditions create 
tremendous problems for the manage- 
ments of gas companies. An example of 
the increase in load directly attribut- 
able to the defense program is the met- 
al products industry, which represents 
about 10% of the industrial load of the 
Pacific Lighting companies which serve 
gas in Southern California. There has 
been an increase of 62% in this load 
during the first six months of 1941 
over a similar period in 1939. Re- 
quirements for this period in 1941 
were nearly 4,000,000,000 cu. ft., as 
compared with only slightly over 
2,000,000,000 cu. ft. in 1939. The accel- 
erated population growth and increase 
in business also has had a marked ef- 
fect upon the domestic and commercial 
load. 

This sharp rise in our business has 
brought in its train a great many press- 
ing problems of gas supply, engineer- 
ing, material, personnel, wages and 
rates. In anticipation of exceedingly 
heavy demands for gas this winter, all 
industrial customers in the territory 
served under surplus schedules by the 
Pacific Lighting companies were re- 
quested months ago to install oil burn- 
ing equipment and storage facilities, so 
that they may change over to fuel oil 
when curtailment becomes necessary, 
in order to maintain an adequate gas 
supply to domestic and commercial 
customers. 


The construction program for 1941 
contemplated the erection of a num- 
ber of storage holders as well as sup- 
plementary pipelines to take care of 
this anticipated load. We have now 
had to revise our plans, due largely to 
the priorities situation. However, our 
gas companies in Southern California 
have been able to obtain steel in quan- 
tity sufficient to erect a total of 12.,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of high and low pres- 
sure storage and to construct 16 miles 
of 18-in. transmission line, which will 
increase pipeline capacity into the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area by 25,000,- 
000 ft. daily. 

Another important project, which 
unquestionably will help the winter 
gas supply situation in Southern Cali- 
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fornia, was completed during the sum- 
mer at the Goleta Dry Gas Field, west 
of Santa Barbara. Pacific Lighting, af- 
ter years of negotiation, has acquired 
control of the entire field. From a sub- 
surface structural standpoint, this field 
is ideal for the storage of surplus gas. 
The surplus supplies of natura) gas 
stored during off-peak periods can be 
withdrawn for peak and emergency re- 
quirements at the rate of approximate- 


ly 68,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 


Insofar as the personnel situation is 
concerned, the defense and military 
training programs have not as yet se- 
riously affected our operations. For 
example, in the Southern California 
Gas Co. only 135 out of 4600 employ- 
ees have been called for military duty. 
No non-technical employees have re- 
signed to enter defense industries, but 
there have been some losses of engi- 
neers who have seen fit to accept posi- 
tions in shipbuilding and aircraft con- 
cerns, lured by a salary differential of 
$150 a month. With the rapid expan- 
sion of the shipbuilding industry on 
the Coast, we anticipate that we may 
lose welders. Therefore, we are estab- 
lishing our own welding schools, so 
that we will have an adequate corps of 
trained welders. 


There is, of course, the constant 
problem of wages. On the one hand, 
other industries have increased wage 
levels; and on the other, living costs 
are rising steadily. The Pacific Light- 
ing companies have thus far met this 
situation by making three general wage 
increases during the last year for all 
employees below the $300-a-month lev- 
el. Other Coast utilities have taken 
similar steps. 


@ J. V. STRANGE, vice president, United Gas 
Corp., Houston, Texas. 


S we review the uses of gas in the 
present emergency, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that practically 
everything that has been done is along 
the lines of regular practices of the 
gas industry in securing and serving all 
of its customers. Much of the use of 
vas has come about through a wide- 
spread acceptance of gas as a fuel. The 
ability to serve has depended on al- 
ready developed reserves and on fa- 
cilities already installed or that could 
be expanded as required. The man- 
power to quickly complete negotiations 
and to render uninterrupted service was 
already employed and experienced in 
their work. These statements are made 
notwithstanding such evidences of 
growth and activity as are the records 
of work proposed or under construc- 
tion. 
All of this increased business is 
planned without any concern as to 
available fuel. Gas is available. It has 


been there when the demands were 
made. Even where enlarged meter and 
regulator stations are required, these 
have been immediately supplied when 
the need was demonstrated. It could 
almost be said that the availability and 
dependability of gas is taken as a mat- 
ter of course. That it is recognized as 
worth something, however, is demon- 
strated by a recent instance when a new 
steel mill was willing to contract for 
five years for gas that was immediately 
available rather than get a lower price 
for gas promised to be available when 
the plant was completed. 

Without minimizing in the least the 
part gas has played in the emergency, 
we are convinced that its importance 
has depended upon gas reserves, facil- 
ities and manpower which already ex- 
isted before the emergency and were 
ready to do whatever might be required. 

Since this is true it seems that it 
must logically follow that the gas in- 
dustry can best continue to contribute 
its part in the present emergency and 
to what may come after, by maintain- 
ing a sound economic position that will 
enable it to continue to have adequate 
reserves, ability to supply adequate fa- 
cilities and to continue to furnish com- 
petent manpower in any of its various 
operations. 

In order to do this, it is logical for 
the gas industry to have protection 
against possible inflation by commod- 
ity adjustment clauses in its industrial 
contracts, thus permitting increases in 
prices if all-commodity indexes ad- 
vance beyond certain defined limits. It 
is part of meeting this emergency to 
provide for tax clauses in industrial 
contracts that pass on taxes that are 
directly allocated to the consumption 
of each thousand cu. ft. of gas. It is 
part of meeting this emergency to see 
that expenditures for new service fa- 
cilities are on a sound basis so that 
these expenditures will be returned to 
maintain economic soundness of the gas 
industry. 


e F. M. BANKS, vice president. Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


S is common in the natural gas bus- 
iness, our systems are designed to 
care for peak loads or residential and 
commercial business. Unused system 
capacity is employed during most of 
the year to sell gas to industries under 
surplus contracts which provide that 
service may be interrupted when the 
gas is needed for the regular or “firm” 
customers, Our current industrial sit- 
uation is complicated by three factors. 
First, because of several mild win- 
ters there has been very little necessity 
for interrupting service to any of our 
industrial customers, except those pay- 
ing the lowest rates, so many of them 
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have failed to keep their stand-by oil 
equipment in working order. A very 
large proportion of the smaller cus- 
tomers have either no stand-by equip- 
ment at all or it is very inadequate. 
Customers without stand-by face the 
prospect of shutting down if the gas 
supply is interrupted according to con- 
tract and many are willing to gamble. 


The second factor is that oil ship- 
ments have been seriously curtailed re: 
cently due in part to the shortage of 
tankers operating from the West Coast 
ports and in part to curtailment of 
shipments to Japan. As less oil is pro- 
duced, less gas is available to us. This 
fact serves to accentuate the curtail- 
ment probabilities which will result 
from winter weather, unless it is ex- 
tremely mild. 


The third, and impelling factor af- 
fecting our present situation is that in- 
dustries engaged in defense production, 
in many instances, have not provided 
themselves with any stand-by facilities, 
or have expanded so rapidly that they 
have outgrown their former stand-by 
equipment. They cannot gamble on 
having to shut down if gas service is 
interrupted. 


During the last war this situation 
was met when the California Railroad 
Commission devised a rate to provide 
“firm” service to at least such portions 
of defense loads as could not readily 
be served by stand-by equipment. That 
schedule, still in effect, provides costs 
higher than other industrial rates but 
lower than for commercial usage. In- 
dustrial customers who desire to pre- 
vent peak season shut-off to their es- 
sential uses of gas are privileged to 
apply to the California Railroad Com- 
mission for an hourly quantity of Pre- 
ferred Gas to supply their essential 
needs. They are billed first for that 
hourly amount multiplied by the num- 
ber of hours they operate a month. The 
balance of their consumption is billed 
at their regular surplus rate. 


Some customers, among them most 
of the large airplane manufacturers, 
have protected themselves with a vol- 
ume of Preferred Gas adequate for 
their essential needs. Others, newly en- 
tered in defense production of various 
sorts, have done nothing to care for 
the situation. 


Among such defense customers are 
some who have received public praise 
from the military service for excellence 
in defense affairs. If we continue to 
serve those defense industries who have 


not protected themselves, just as we 


would to those who have protected 
themselves by paying higher rates for 
years, we permit gross discrimination. 

In this dilemma we have sent a reg- 
istered letter to every customer attach- 
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ing letters from the California Rail- 
road Commission and the California 
Defense Council. There has been much 
scurrying to get oil tanks, butane 
stand-by, or firm gas rates. Non-de- 
fense industries can’t get tanks. De- 
fense industries may be able to, but so 
far two-thirds of them have made no 
move. 

Some of the army procurement of- 
fices have advised us that industries un- 
der contract to them have complained 
of our threatening letter, but after 
proper explanation the army is now 
requesting its contract industries to pro- 
vide for stand-by or for continuous 
service. The California Railroad Com- 
mission recently has mailed a letter 
to all procurement offices explaining 
the nature of surplus gas contracts and 
suggesting that they interest themselves 
in the provisions made by industries 
under contract to them. By such ef- 
forts we hope to avoid the onus of in- 
terrupting service to defense industries 
when shut-off season approaches. If 
service to such customers must be con- 
tinued the regulatory commission has 
insisted that the customer shall be 
billed for gas at rates which are com- 
pensatory for “firm” service. 

Extension of facilities to camps has 
been no mean problem. We have at- 
tempted to solve it by providing a rate 
form for such business, designed to 
make a fixed charge keyed to the in- 
vestment required, a second fixed 


charge based on demand and a com- 
modity charge compensating for favor- 
able load factor. 

Regular rates, not designed for large 
camp usage, produce revenue insufh- 
cient to meet costs. The special rate 
would be compensatory for the service. 
On the basis that no losses from mili- 
tary camp service are properly charge- 
able against our regular rate payers, 
we are in process of making formal ap- 
plication to the California Railroad 
Commission to apply the new rate to 
military camps and bases. Whether or 
not the application will be granted 
cannot be determined in advance. 

An interesting feature of the rate, as 
developed, is that one element of the 
fixed charge is keyed to the cost of 
main extension required, being nothing 
if no extension is needed. If an exten- 
sion is necessary, the customer may 
elect to pay the cost of the line, in 
which event that item of fixed charge 
is eliminated from the rate. If he elects 
not to pay for the line, the fixed charge 
is so established as to amortize the 
cost in three years, after which time the 
rate is automatically subject to review 
by the California Railroad Commis- 
sion. Provision for refunding salvage 
value after the camp discontinues us- 
ing gas are that the line may be turned 
over in place, or a net salvage figure 
be agreed upon. Service to business 
other than the camp is taken on a 
temporary basis. 


These four fellowship holders of the Institute of Gas Technology are testing for pressure 

in a laboratory of the newly established training unit set up by leading gas companies 

of the United States at Illinois Institute of Technology. The Institute of Gas Technology, 

subsidized by a $1,000,000 endowment, will train researchists for the gas industry. 

(GAS, October, 1941, 27-32.) The graduate students shown here are (left to right): 

Gerald J. Lubin, University of Detroit; Henry E. Robison, Washington University: Alex- 
ander K, Milulski, Fenn College: and Robert M. Newhall, Tufts College. 
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This 273-ft. concrete tank holder is now being constructed by the Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


By J. G. ROLLOW 


Water Seal Holder Built With Sliding Joint 


Supervising Engineer, Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW 10,000,000 cu. tt. capacity, 
low pressure, water sealed gas 
holder is being built by the Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
This installation is of interest be- 
cause: 

(1) It brings the total net working 
capacity of all the company’s low- 
pressure holders above 100,000,000 cu. 
ft.; and, 

(2) Present economic conditions 
affected its selection. 

In general, on a system such as ours, 
fed by transmission lines with rela- 
tively high terminal pressures, the high 
pressure type of holder is more eco- 
nomical because of low maintenance 
cost and the elimination of compressors 

Six principle objectives have been 
laid down to form the basis of opera- 
tion of the “Gas Institute.” 

1. To train qualified young men, 
college graduates, for entrance as val- 
uable employees to the gas industries. 

2. To conduct fundamental research. 

3. To conduct applied research. 

4. To collect and distribute scien- 


tific information pertaining to gas re-. 


search, development, investigation, and 
processes. 

5. As a central organization to stim- 
ulate research throughout the gas in- 
dustry. 
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6. As a central organization to co- 
ordinate research in the gas industry. 
between holders and distribution sys- 
tem. The class of steel plate used in 
high pressure vessels is in great de- 
mand for ship construction and other 
defense work, making it impossible to 
get it in time to meet our require- 
ments for the coming winter. Since 
the class of steel plate used in low 
pressure holders is rather thin, and not 
much used in defense work, it was 
thought that our chances of getting a 
low pressure holder in time for next 
winter were much more promising, 
provided we built the tank of concrete, 
since steel plate for this purpose could 
not be obtained. 

There was the further consideration 
that the Ducommun Street Compressor 
Station, which had been built in the 
days of manufactured gas, has now 
surplus capacity enough to take care 
of this holder. 

While concrete and brick tanks have 
been used for holder seals for many 
years on the Pacific Coast, steel tanks 
have been generally used since the 
building of the Panama Canal provided 
lower freight rates on steel shipments 
from Eastern mills. The fact that prac- 
tically no ships are now available for 
coastwise trade makes rail shipments 


imperative. This again weighs on the 
side of the concrete tank. 

As indicated above, the new holder 
differs from four others now on our 
system only in the use of re-enforced 
concrete instead of steel plate for the 
sealing tank. While concrete tanks are 
rather common, one 273 ft. in diame- 
ter and 38 ft. deep is unusual. In de- 
signing such a vessel two things are 
paramount: 

(1) It must not fail; and 

(2) It must be built at the lowest 
cost consistent with reliability. 

If it is buried in the ground, the 
earth pressure on the outside tends to 
balance the pressure of the water on 
the inside. But deep excavations are 
expensive, and if carried below the 
level of the water underground there 
is the additional burden of pumping. 
The character of the soil is different at 
different depths. Because of the great 
weight to be carried and the provisions 
for resisting earthquake forces it is 
necessary that the foundation be placed 
on solid material. Before starting the 
design several test holes were dug— 
as deep as 60 ft.—and the soils tested 
by expert engineers for their resistance. 
Based on data thus obtained, engineers 
with experience in designing structures 
of this type prepared plans and speci- 
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fications, which are well on the safe 
side of the City of Los Angeles’ mini- 
mum requirements. Since the City’s 
building code is among the most rigid 
in the country, we expect this tank 
to meet our first major requirement— 
durability. 

The unique feature of the tank is the 
sliding joint at the bottom of the verti- 
cal wall. Instead of the sides being 
solidly connected to the bottom like a 
common cup, the entire ring wall rests 
on the foundation slab like a napkin 
ring standing on end in a plate. The 
joint is well lubricated with several 
tons of graphite and grease. Its func- 
tion is to allow free expansion of the 
ring wall when the tank is filled with 
water, thereby preventing concentra- 
tion of stresses such as would occur at 
the bottom with a rigid connection. 

The sliding joint is shown in the 
lower right hand corner of the draw- 
ing, Fig. 1, at the end of the arrow 
running from the circle around A. An 
enlarged section of it is shown in the 
upper right hand corner above the title 
“Typical Detail Between Wall and 
Footing (A).” When the pressure 
comes on the inside or left hand face 
of the wall it will move out—toward 
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the right. The ground will resist the 
movement of the wall. The resisting 
pressure of the ground—which gives 
added strength to, the wall—will be in 
direct proportion to the amount the 
wall moves. The greatest pressure 
exerted by the water will be at the 
bottom of the wall. If the wall was cast 
solidly with the foundation and could 
not move when the water pressure 
came upon it, the ground would not 
give any more assistance to the wall 
when the tank was full than when it 
was empty. Also, in its effort to move, 
the wall under pressure would build 
up high stresses at the inside corner 
where it joined the “concrete footing.” 
A break at that point might progress 
through the structure similar to the 
tearing of a piece of cloth after the 
outer threads are broken. 
= @ 


United Gas Corp. to Supply 
Gas to $2,000,000 Steel Mill 


The United Gas Corp., Houston, Texas, has 
been awarded a contract to supply gas to the 
$2,000,000 steel mill being constructed at 
Port Arthur, Texas, by Texsteel Co. The con- 
tract provides that United will install facili- 
ties capable of delivering between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily. 


oe 


Oklahoma Natural Plans to 
Extend Transmission System 


HE Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 

Okla., has revealed plans to connect the 
communities of Stillwater and Holdenville to 
its transmission line system. The natural gas 
distribution systems of these cities, formerly 
owned by the Central States Power and Light 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla., were purchased by Okla- 
homa Natural recently. (GAS, Oct., 1941, 
p. 66.) 


Approximately $35,000 must be spent in 
Stillwater to increase the capacity of the 
supply there from 8,000,000 to 11,000,000 cu. 
ft. per day. The cost of connecting the Hol- 
denville distribution system to Oklahoma 
Natural’s transmission lines is estimated at 
$18,000. 


Oklahoma Natural at a hearing before the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, October 
10, stated that its general rate schedule, which 
has been in effect throughout the state since 
1931, applies automatically to the new prop- 
erties taken over from the Central States 
Power and Light Corp. 


Although many towns, formerly served by 
Central States, have received a reduction in 
rates since acquisition by Oklahoma Natural, 
a few communities previously had rates slight- 
ly lower than the Oklahoma Natural state- 
wide schedule. 

The commission, in an order issued Octo- 
ber 23, held that the rates which were in 
effect in the towns taken over from Central 
States, remain in effect until new rate sched- 
ules are approved by the commission. 
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How The 
New Mexico Gas Co. 


ECAUSE of bad soil conditions 

and anticipation of high pressures 
during the winter months, the New 
Mexico Gas Co. found it necessary to 
take up and recondition nine miles of 
6%-in. O. D. of the pipe line from Ute 
Dome to Bloomfield, in San Juan 
County, N. M., between the San Juan 
and Animas rivers. 


It was decided by the management 
to lay nine miles of new 8-in. line, 
take up the nine miles of 6-in., which 
the 8-in. would replace, recondition 


FIG. 4. Beveling the 
ends of the pipe. 


FIG. 5. Marking and 


inspecting the pipe. 


the 6-in. and relay parallel to another 
6-inch line, extending on toward Ute 
Dome. All of the pipe laid was coated 
with Barrett enamel and wrapped with 
Johns-Manville felt. Traveling type 
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Reconditions A Pipe Line 


FIG. 1. Loading the old pipe... 


FIG. 2. Straightening pipe 
for the machine. 


FIG. 3. Stationary cleaning 
machine in action. 


coating and priming machines were 
used. After the 8-in. pipe was laid 
a ditching machine stripped the cov- 
ering from over the old 6-in. line. A 
boom tractor with a cradle followed 
behind the ditching machine and 
lifted the old pipe out of the ground 
It was then cut into 40-ft. lengths 
with an acetylene torch and hauled 
into a central yard. 

Fig. 1 shows a truck equipped with 
a side boom, loading the old pipe on 
to another truck from the right-of-way 
to be hauled to a central pipe yard 
for reconditioning. The first proce- 
dure after the pipe was delivered to 
the pipe yard was to straighten the 
pipe, so that it would go through the 
stationary cleaning machine. This 
hydraulic straightening machine, fur- 
nished by Crutcher-Rolfs-Cummings, 
Houston, Texas, is shown in Fig, 2. 
Fig. 3 shows the stationary cleaning 
machine in action. Several sets of 


FIG. 6. Welding half- 
"= ~@6€6lTCs«(SOles: onto the pipe. 


blades, knives and brushes were used 
to clean the pipe thoroughly. Even 
then it was necessary, at times, to run 
the pipe through the cleaning machine 
more than once. 


After the pipe was cleaned the ends 
were beveled with a patented bev- 
eling machine, shown in Fig. 4. 
Next the pipe went on to a rack 
where it was inspected. All of the 
pitts were marked and the places 


were designated whether the pitts were 
to be simply filled up*with an electric 
torch or to be patched with half-soles, 
as shown later. This marking and in- 
specting of the pipe is shown in Fig. 5. 
Of the nine miles which were taken up, 
there were 5800 ft. of pipe rejected as 
being in a condition too bad to warrant 
repairs. The good portion of this pipe 
which was rejected were cut into long 
half-soles and were used in repairing 
the pipe that was considered worth fix- 
ing. The welding of these half-soles on 
to the pipe is shown in Fig. 6. After 
the pipe was repaired and given final 
inspection, it was stacked in a large pile. 
Reconditioned pipe is shown in Fig. 7. 


FIG. 7. Stacked pipe 
after the final 


inspection. 
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An Employee Costume Party and “Campaign Night” preceded the Old Range Round-Up 
Sale of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Candidates for “Ranch 
Foreman” were given the floor to make their speeches and the contest was explained. - 


Every Employee A Salesman! 


MPLOYEES cooperate with the 

sales department for many reasons, 
but the two most important are: (1) a 
natural interest in their job and their 
company, and (2) because they are 
paid for it. 


Whether a company has a bonus sys- 
tem for prospects or not, people in this 
first classification will boost gas ap- 
pliances and turn in leads or contact 
salesmen to give them names of pros- 
pects. Yet, even these people can be 
spurred to greater enthusiasm and 
greater effort in their prospect hunt. 


For many years, our company had 
paid a cash bonus to its employees for 
prospect leads but, when the decision 
was made to exert a more vigorous ef- 
fort toward interesting our employees 
in sales promotion, one of the first 
things done was to increase bonus pay- 
ments. Here is what we then began pay- 
ing and are paying at the present time. 
On gas ranges the bonus depends on 
the price of the range sold. 


Range ($ 50.00 or less) ...... $1.50 
Range ( 51.00 to $75.00) ..... 2.00 
Range ( 76.00 to 125.00) ..... 2.50 
Range ( 126.00 and up) ...... 3.00 
Automatic water heaters....... 4.00 
ree ee ee 4.00 


In addition to the bonus paid on 


ranges and water heaters, a bonus of, 


$5.00 is paid if the gas range or gas 
automatic water heater replaces an elec- 
tric range or an electric water heater 
in use. A grand total of 1727 electric 
replacements of ranges and water heat- 
ers were made from August, 1938, to 
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May 31, 1941—a period of two years 
10 months. This figure, we feel, thor- 
oughly justifies what might be termed 
“high bonus payments.” 


After the increase was made in the 
bonus schedule, the sales department 
was given the job of promoting a more 
active participation and interest on the 
part of employees in the sale of ap- 
pliances, and so we devised many con- 
tests and programs with the aim of 
selling this idea to our fellow workers 
in a colorful, dramatic and interest- 
ing way. 


‘As an example of one of the more 
important contests, I cite the Ameri- 
can Gas Association “Man the Sales” 
Refrigeration Campaign during April, 
May and June of 1939. A. nautical 
theme was used this time including 
decorations in the main office, sales 
meeting room, and shop departments. 
We hit upon some ideas that were well 
taken by everyone. All employees— 
some 450 at that time—were divided 
into groups of eight which we called 
“ship’s crews.” The leader of each crew 
was known as a “purser.” To appoint 
these leaders, we first held a meeting 
of all department heads who suggested 
two names in each group of people 
who had shown themselves interested 
and active in promoting sales through 
turning in leads. It was then announced 
that an election would be held, and 
all employees would vote to elect a 
“purser” in each group. A day was de- 
cided on for the election and notices 


By WALTER H. KURDELSKI 


Assistant Sales Manager, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 


posted, stating the date and encourag- 
ing an election campaign. 


Through personal contact of the can- 
didates by the sales department, we 
were able to work up enough enthu- 
sism so that many election speeches 
were made and the boys at the shop 
even went so far as to organize a torch 
parade led by a band. This was done 
during their lunch hour, and nearly 
everyone participated. 


The elected “pursers” were given a 
book of 10 prospects which we had 
made up especially, the cover of which 
stated “This book is good for $5.00.” 
It was the duty of the “purser” to keep 
his crew pepped up and solicit pros- 
pect leads from them. The employees 
could turn in their leads only through. 
the “purser” who was paid 50 cents for 


MR. KURDELSKI joined 
the Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. at Grand 
Rapids in 1932 as an 
appliance salesman. 
In 1936 he was ap- 
pointed general super- 
visor of refrigerator 
sales. In 1937 his crew 
of 16 men won first 
honors in its division 
in the A. G. A. Refrig- 
eration Contest. In 1939 
he was made assistant 
sales manager in 
charge of domestic ap- 
pliance sales, the position he holds at the pres- 
ent time. The paper published herewith was 
presented at a recent meeting of the Michigan 
Gas Association, in Mackinac Island, Mich., by 
Mr. Kurdelski.—(Abstract by GAS.) 


W. H. KURDELSKI 
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Steps in the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.’s campaign for “Purser” and “Ranch Foreman” are pictured here. (Left to right): One of the 
posters announcing the election; the band which led the parade before the election, and employees casting ballots for “Ranch Foreman.” 


each lead turned in by a member of his 
crew that resulted in a sale. No one 
seemed to resent it at all that the 
“pursers’ were being paid this over- 
ride. , 

Then two prizes were offered to the 
“pursers” for the greatest number of 
sales in proportion to the size of his 
crew during the contest period. So here 
we had a contest for the “pursers.” 
There was a first, second and third 
prize for the three high people on the 
winning crew. Here was the contest for 
the crews. There were also three gen- 
eral prizes to the three employees hav- 
ing the greatest number of sales in the 
whole company. 

As an example of individual accom- 
plishments we list the following results 
made during a six-week campaign of 
1940. Several people in the service de- 
partment were credited with four sales 
each; a home service girl and a woman 
who works evenings cleaning the of- 
fice, eight sales each; a meter reader, 
10 sales; and the best record—17 sales 
—by another meter reader. 

The number of range prospects alone 
totaled 1741 during these six weeks. 
Range sales for the actual five weeks 
of the Round-Up totaled 564; of these 
207 were sold from employee leads. 
Unquestionably, many more sales have 
resulted from these leads since that 
time and the employees were paid on 
them, because these leads are good for 
60 days and subject to renewal. The 
direct benefits then were 207 imme- 
diate sales in addition to the indirect 
benefit of having the entire organiza- 
tion talking and selling the modern gas 
range to the community. 

Gaining the cooperation of the non- 
selling employees is a selling job. Con- 
tests and parties are merely a part of 
putting over the sales story to the em- 
ployees, and it is possible to overdo 
these contests by repeating too fre- 
quently the same type of promotion. 
Variety is important, and it is also im- 
portant to have very simple contests on 
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certain occasions for a change of pace. 

As an example of such a simpler 
contest, we ran a three-month contest 
for employees, based on refrigerator 
prospects only. The plan consisted 
merely of offering an extra $1.00 for 
sales closed in April as a result of 
leads turned in in April; 75 cents extra 
for sales closed in May; and 50 cents 
extra for sales closed in June. 

We also divided all employees into 
two groups—one known as the “Red 
Army” and the other the “Blue Army.” 
Employees on the army with the great- 
est number of sales received an addi- 
tional 50 cents for each of their pros- 
pects that was sold. So, in this way, 
their prizes were in direct proportion 
to their sales. This a simple contest for 
a change—yet effective. 

Many other factors entered into mak- 
ing April the record month that it was 
but, undoubtedly, this contest by plac- 
ing a premium upon getting leads in 
early had an important effect on the 
results. April refrigerator sales were 


the largest in the history of our dis- 
trict, exceeding by 33% our previous 
high month of June, 1937. Our total 
refrigerator sales for April this year 
were 401, a record that we may find 
hard to beat for some time. 

During the early spring of 1940, we 
adopted a plan of giving the employee 
a choice of a cash bonus or merchan- 
dise of his selection at a price of 25% 
tc 40% below list. This stretches his 
bonus dollar considerably, but adds 
only shipping charges on this merchan- 
dise and other small incidental costs 
to our expense. 

If the employee elects to take mer- 
chandise, he checks his prospect card 
accordingly. Instead of being paid 
cash, a certificate is issued in his name 
showing the number of “merits” earned, 
each one hundred merits representing 
one dollar. These merits are transfer- 
able and may be accumulated for any 
period of time to buy any desired 
article shown in a catalogue which is 
furnished each employee. 


Gas Used in 6200 Federal Housing Units 


UE TO THE stimulus of Federal 

contracts, more than 6200 housing 
units are being constructed in northern 
and central California, at a cost in 
excess of $20,000,000. These home 
units are being built to provide shelter 
for the families of men engaged in 
war work for the Army, Navy and Air 
services of the government. 

Each of these new homes is fully 
equipt with three gas appliances— 
range, water heater and furnace, and 
an electric refrigerator. Many of the 
houses are in single units, while others 
are in multiples of two or more. 
More than 3100 units are being built 
at Vallejo, at a cost of $9,500,000, for 
the use of the enlisted personnel at 
Mare Island, while 300 units are under 


construction at Mare Island itself. 

At Alameda, 800 units are being 
constructed, at a cost of $2,750,000, 
for the enlisted personnel of the Naval 
Air Station. At Richmond, 450 units 
are being built, to cost $1,750,000, 
for employees of the Todd-California 
Shipbuilding Co., while in the San 
Francisco area more than 150 units 
are under construction at Fort Win- 
field Scott, Fort Funston, Fort Baker 
and Fort Barry. 

One hundred units are being built 
at Stockton for the Army Air Corps, 
while at Benicia 150 units are for the 
Army Arsenal. At Moffitt Field, 150 
units are for the enlisted personnel, 
with 550 units being built at Fort Ord 
and 150 at Camp Roberts. 
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ASSOCIATION 


A. G. A. Meeting Is Strictly Business 


GAS STAFF REPORT 


ORE than 1800 leaders of gas util- 

ities from every section of the 
United States gathered in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on October 20, to register for 
the opening sessions of the 23rd an- 
nual meeting of the American Gas As- 
sociation. Concurring with the sugges- 
tion of T. J. Strickler, president of the 
Association, it was agreed that all en- 
tertainment programs be eliminated 
and that the three-day session be de- 
voted to vital problems of this era of 
national emergency. 

Alexander Forward, manager direc- 
tor of the Association, struck the key- 
note of the convention when he stated 
that the gas industry is forewarned and 
is already taking necessary protective 
stgps to make sure that gas deliveries 
to customers will be maintained under 
all conditions. He explained that pre- 
cautionary measures designed to pro- 
tect gas plants, transmission lines and 
distribution systems are being studied 
and developed, armed guards are com- 
ing into wider use, more and more 
plants are being floodlighted and the 
nation’s gas companies are working 
more closely than ever with municipal 
officials. 

As retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Strickler, at the first gen- 
eral session, urged the gas industry to 
help American industry demonstrate 
that a national emergency can be coped 
with successfully under a democratic 
form of government. He warned the 
industry that individualism will delay 
the return of normal conditions and 
pleaded for industrial solidarity. 

Following his election to the presi- 
dency of the association for the 1941- 
42 term, George S. Hawley, presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Gas Light Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., pledged the gas in- 
dustry’s unswerving attention to the 
country’s national defense program 
and proclaimed his faith in the ulti- 
mate destruction of “the world’s worst 
enemy of civilization.” Mr. Hawley 
called upon gas industry executives, 


as Americans, to maintain their faith ° 


in the homely fundamentals which have 
made us great, to maintain intelligent 
self-interest, tolerance and dogged in- 
sistance upon what is right in govern- 
ment as well as in business. 
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New officers and directors elected at 
the convention are as follows: 


President: George S. Hawley, president, 
The Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Vice President: A. F. Bridge, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Treasurer: Ernest R. Acker, president, 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Directors—Two Year Terms: Walter C. 
Beckjord, vice president and general man- 
ager, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; C. M. Cohn, executive vice 
president, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co., Baltimore, Md.; Watson E. 
Derwent, vice president, George D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill.; Ralph L. Fletcher, 
vice president, Providence Gas Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; R. H. Hargrove, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La.; : 
Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Corp., 
Dallas, Texas; Bruno Rahn, president, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Louis Ruthenburg, president, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind.; E. J. Tucker, general 
manager and secretary, Consumers Gas 
Co. of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, and 
H. Carl Wolf, president, Atlanta Gas Light 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sectional chairmen and vice chair- 
men who will serve the association dur- 
ing the 1941-42 term are as follows: 


Accounting Section: chairman—Lyman 
L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; 
vice chairman—L. A. Mayo, Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn, 


Residential Section: chairman —E. J. 
Boyer, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; vice chairman —B. A. 
Seiple, Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion: chairman—George F. B. Owens, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
vice chairman—B. H. Gardner, Columbia 
Engineering Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 


Manufacturers Section: chairman—John 
A. Robertshaw, Robertshaw Thermostat 
Co., Youngwood, Pa. 


Natural Gas Section: chairman — J. 
French Robinson, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; vice chairman — B. R. 
i Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha. 
LvNeD., 


Technical Section: chairman — Harold 
L. Gaidry, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., New Orleans, La.; vice chairman— 
John H. Wolfe, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md. 


It was decided that the 24th annual 
meeting of the association will be held 
in San Francisco, Calif., during the 


week of October 5, 1942. 


The association’s highest honor, the 
Charles A. Munroe Award, was given 
to Thomas R. Weymouth, who recently 
retired as vice president of the Colum- 


. bia Gas & Electric Corp., New York, 


after a distinguished career in the nat- 
ural gas industry. He received the 
award for having made the most out- 
standing recent contribution toward 
the advancement of the gas industry. 
Mr. Weymouth experimented exten- 
sively in the operation of gas compres- 
sors and engines and developed for- 
mulas for computing the actual gas de- 
livery capacity and power require- 
ments of compressors. He also invent- 
ed a special type of gas cooler for in- 
creased efficiency and collection of con- 
densates. 


Representatives of 11 units of gas 
companies throughout the country re- 
ceived merit awards for achievements 
in accumulating 1,000,000 or more 
man-hours without a disabling injury 
accident. The following companies re- 
ceived this recognition: The North- 
western Ohio Natural Gas Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio; The East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; The United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La.; The 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
The Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; 
The Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Md.; The Gulf States Utilities Co., 
Baton Rouge, La.; The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Fremont, Ohio. 


The first annual McCall’s Magazine 
Awards for making the most outstand- 
ing contribution to the advancement of 
better living in the home through the 
promotion of domestic gas appliances 
and equipment went to Albertine Berry, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, (first 
prize: $100), and Mildred R. Clark, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., (second prize: $50). 


Winners of the prize paper contest 
conducted by the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Practices of the association on 
the subject “How I Would Increase the 
Public Acceptance of Gas as the Ideal 
Domestic Fuel” were Robert H. Lewis, 
Washington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., (first prize: $150), and 
Theodore B. J. Merkt, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., (sec- 
ond prize: $75). 

Dr. H. T. Heald, president of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology and the 
Institute of Gas Technology, Chicago, 

ll., addressed the general sessions on 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Main Technical and Research Committee meeting of the Natural Gas Section: D. P. Hartson, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh; E. F. Schmidt, 

Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas; H. C. Cooper, Sewickley, Pa.; H. L. Gaidry, New Orleans Public Service Co., New Orlearis; F. M. Brewster, 

Belmont Quadrangle Drilling Corp., Bradford, Pa.; George M. Parker, Mississippi River Fuel Co., St. Louis; E. R. Cunningham, United Gas 

Pipe Line Co., Houston; Benjamin Miller, Gas Advisers, Inc., New York; W. M. Deaton, Bureau of Mines, Amarillo; H. D. Hancock, Gas 
Advisers, Inc., New York; E. H. Poe, A.G.A., New York; A. W. Ambrose, Cities Service Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


“The Institute of Gas Technology,” and 
Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke on “Mobilizing for 
National Defense” at the same session. 
The secret of success is a combina- 
tion of good balance and good timing, 
F. Alexander Magoun, professor of 
human relations at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, told the assembled 
delegates at the general sessions, warn- 
ing them that psychological break- 
downs can be caused by wrong self- 
expression, inadequate recognition and 
uncertain security. He said that a bal- 
anced personality calls for maintain- 
ing an open-minded, judicial attitude, 
working conditions kept free from need- 
less irritations and an insistance on a 
common responsibility for results. 
Dr. William H. Sebrell, deputy as- 


sistant director of the United States 


Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
services, addressed the general sessions 
on “Nutrition and National Defense.” 
Dr. Sebrell said that we must now feed 
Britain as well as ourselves and pre- 
dicted that after the war Europe will 
probably rely on us for food, the de- 
mand for which will be taken care of 
without dislocating our own agricul- 
tural and national economy. He termed 
food as important in this war as planes 
and guns and he praised the gas indus- 
try for the job it has done to stress 
adequate diets and teach housewives to 
conserve food. , 

The heroism of the employees of the 
British gas companies was praised by 
Davis M. DeBard, vice president of 
Stone & Webster Service Corp., New 
York, who said that despite air raids 
gas service has been maintained 


throughout England. Mr. DeBard ad- 


‘dressed the Natural Gas section on 


“England—Its Civilian Protection and 
Gas Utility Operations in Wartime.” 
Mr. DeBard said the London gas com- 
panies have pooled their repair gangs 
and stocks of supplies and work from 
a central office for information. Very 
few gas plants in England have been 
put out of commission and the dam- 
age done by bombs has been repaired 
quickly, Mr. DeBard added. 

Recent installation regulations will 
work no great hardship to gas com- 
panies, R. J. Rutherford, of Worcester, 
Mass., chairman of the association’s 
residential section, told the association. 
“We are in hearty favor of all steps 
to divert more of the nation’s increased 
income into defense channels,” he said. 
“The alternative would be acute short- 
ages in consumer goods, soaring prices 
and perhaps chaotic inflation.” 


AT LEFT: Norman R. McKee, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles; Jack Torbert, Wyandotte County Gas Co., Kansas City, Kan.; Davis 

M. De Bard, Stone & Webster Service Corp., New York; E. L. Fleming, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. CENTER: E. J. 

Donnelly and F. S. Koons, Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co., Far Rockaway, N. Y. AT RIGHT: H. D. Hancock, Gas Advisers, Inc., New 
York; J. French Robinson, : East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland; B. R. Bay. Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


AT LEFT: At the Sales Managers Meeting, CP regional managers gathered to discuss future plans: W. L. Hayes, Montana-Dakota Utilies 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; C. C. Young, Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo.; W. E. Balte, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn; J. E. Kern, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles; Vinton Potter, Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, Mass. (Seated): George L. Scofield, Re- 
public Light, Heat & Power Co., Buffalo; Wallace M. Chamberlain, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids; C. F. Henness, Public 


Service Co. Northern Illinois, Chicago. 


AT RIGHT: The Sales Management Committee meets to approve 1942 budget and CP promotion plans: W. H. Van Riper, Cribben & Sex- 

ton Co., Chicago; Malcolm Leach, Glenwood Range Co., Taunton, Mass.; Lloyd Ginn, American Stove Co., Cleveland (chairman); John 

Bogan, A. G. A. E. M., New York City; W. E. Derwent, George D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill.; C. W. Berghorn, A. G. A. E.M., New York 

City; H. S. Minster, Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Hatboro, Pa.; J. C. Pankow, Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit; R. S. Agee, Roberts & 
Mander Stove Co., Hatboro, Pa.; Stanley Little, American Stove Co., Cleveland. 


Harry G. Moock, vice president of 
the Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich., in 
a speech before the residential section, 
said that sales executives must main- 
tain a balance and keep their organi- 
zations together and learn how to hold 
the good-will of present customers in 
the face of existing restrictions on con- 
sumer goods. “Business has services 
and ideas to offer today,” he said, “and 
these can be used not only to meet pres- 
ent business restrictions but to build 
strength for the future, so that when 
business again returns to normal, busi- 
ness men will be able to go forth with 
renewed vigor and vitality.” 

Besides the general sessions, special 
sectional meetings on natural gas, ac- 
counting, industrial and commercial 
gas, residential and technical subjects 
were held. Chairmen of these sections 
were as follows: Natural Gas, H. D. 
Hancock; Accounting, E. N. Keller; 
Industrial and Commercial Gas, J. P. 
Leinroth; Residential, R. J. Ruther- 
ford, and Technical, D. P. Hartson. 
Albertine Berry presided as chairman 
at the Home Service breakfast. Ab- 
stracts of many of the delivered papers 
at the various sectional meetings are 
presented in this issue of GAS on 


pages 21 and 46. 


Gas Papers Are Presented at 
A.I.M.E. Meeting in Dallas 


Several speeches of interest to gas industry 
men were presented at the fall meeting, of 
the Petroleum Division of the American I[nsti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
held in Dallas, Texas, October 16-18. 

At the first Technical Session, J. M. Plaitz 
and A. S. Parks spoke on “Sampling Gas 
Wells That Produce Condensate to Determine 
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Chemical Composition and Phase Character- 
istics.” At the same session, Don B. Carson 
and D. L. Katz of the University of Michigan 
spoke on “Natural Gas Hydrates.”’ 

Charles R. Hetherington, D. T. MacRoberts 
and R. L. Huntington, of the University of 
Oklahoma, discussed “The Unsteady Flow of 
Gas Through Unconsolidated Sand’’ at the 
Technical Session held the next day. C. E. 
Tweedle followed their discussion with a talk 
on “An Engineering Approach to the Gas 
Lift Problem.” 


CALENDAR 


November 


New Jersey Gas Association Regional 
Meetings—Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury 
Park, N. J., November 12, and Walt Whit- 
man Hotel, Camden, N. J., November 13. 

Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, and Institute for Gas Plant 
Operators—State College, Raleigh, N. C., 
November 13-14. 

New England Gas Association, Indus- 
trial Division — University Club, Boston, 
Mass., November 14. 

New England Gas Association, Account- 
ing Division —- Narragansett Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I., November 25. 

December 

National Industrial Council — Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 1-2. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers—Annual meeting, New York, N. Y., 
December 1-5. 

Congress of American Industry — Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., De- 
cember 1-5. 

New Mexico Oil and Gas Association— 
Artesia, N. M., December 5. 


January 
New England Gas Association, Operat- 
ing Division — Round-table discussions, 
dinner, business session, Boston, Mass., 
January 14, 1942. 
February 
Southern Gas Association—Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga., February 9-11, 1942. 
March 
New England Gas Association, 16th An. 
nual Business Conference — Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., March 19-20, 1942. 
April 
Mid-West Gas Association—Sioux City, 
Iowa, April 13-15, 1942. 
Gas Meters Association of Florida-Geor- 
gia—Savannah, Ga., April 19-21, 1942. 


Ancient Supplers Are Hosts 
To Gas Men at “Wassail” 


HE Guild of Ancient Supplers of Gas Ap- 

pliances, Skills, Gins, Accessories and Sub- 
stances held its fifth annual convocation Oc- 
tober 27 at the Hotel Madison, Atlantic City, 
Pes Be 
The Guild, whose membership is limited to 
executives and representatives who have served 
10 years with manufacturers supplying the 
gas industry each year, invites gas men, who 
in Guild language are known as burghers, to 
join with them in an annual celebration. This 
year, instead of a feast, the Guild invited its 
members and guests to a Wassail, or in more 
modern terms, a cocktail party. 

The highlight of the evening was the elec- 
tion of Major Alexander Forward of the 
American Gas Association to an Honorable 
Membership and the presentation of the CP 
Rangers to the more than 300 present. Earlier 
in the afternoon the biennial election was 
held and the following officers were elected: 
Mayor, C. Edwin Bartlett, Philadelphia; Sen- 
ior warden, Joseph A. Mulcare, New York; 
keeper of the treasure, Glenn H. Niles, Pat- 
terson, N. Y.; clerk, A. E. Lindquist, New 
York; alderman, E. Carl Sorby, Rockford, 
Ill.; Frank C. Packer, Girard, Calif.; Joseph 
A. Messenger, New York. 

William S. Guitteau, the retiring mayor 
and the leading spirit in the formation of the 
Guild four years ago, was presented with a 
gold ring engraved with the insignia of the 
Guild. Carl Cory, in making the presentations, 
brought out the fact that the Guild was Mr. 
Guitteau’s inspiration and it was through his 
work and leadership that it has met with 
such great success and acceptance in the gas 
industry. 

The Guild was founded at the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association Convention in 1937. For 
more than 30 years, Mr. Guitteau has served 
the gas industry. His first job was with the 
Toledo Gas Co., Toledo, Ohio, of which his 
father was general manager. In 1909 he 
joined the Lloyd Construction Co., Detroit, 
Mich., and since then has been with engineer- 
ing construction companies serving the gas 
industry. Most of his time has been spent 
with the International Stacey Co. or its affil- 
iates. He is now manager of the New York 
office of the company. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Holds Regional Meetings 
OMPLETING a series of five regional meet- 


ings, the New Jersey Gas Association will 
hold meetings at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
in Asbury Park, N. J., on November 12, and 
at the Walt Whitman Hotel, in Camden, 
N. J., on November 13, according to Preston 
D. Gardner, chairman of the Regional Meet- 
ings Committee. 

Principal speaker at all of the meetings is 
James E. Gheen, of New York, who speaks 
on “The Country in Defense.’ Frank H. Dar- 
lington. president of the Association, will ad- 
dress the groups on the gas situation in 
London. 

Edlow S. Bance, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Long Branch, N. J., is chairman of 
the Asbury Park committee and Robert R. 
Grant, Camden Coke Plant, Camden, N. J., is 
chairman of the Camden committee. Presid- 
ing chairmen at the Asbury Park and Cam- 
den meetings are J. K. Lewis, Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co., Point Pleasant, N. J., and 
Norman C. Small, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Camden, N. J., respectively. 


Natural Gas Waste Discussed 
At A.I.M.M.E. Meeting 


Pointing out that the complexity of pro- 
duction and distribution has resulted in great 
wastage of natural gas in California, Ray L. 
Riley of the California Railroad Commission, 
stated before the Fall Meeting of the Petro- 
leum Division of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, held re- 
cently in Los Angeles, that a study is now 
under way which will attempt to solve many 
problemgg pertaining to gas usage in that 
state. 5 

A join study on gas usage is now being 
conducted by Dr. John Dodge, with facilities 
provided by the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, and the California Raidroad Com- 
mission, it was revealed. R. V. Higgins of the 
United States Bureau of Mines addressed the 
group on “Productivity of Oil Wells and In- 
herent Influence of Gas-Oil Ratios and Water 
Saturation,” at the same meeting. 


Public Utilities Section of 
National Safety Council 


The Public Utilities Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council met at 2:30 o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon, October 7, at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, as a part of the 30th Nation- 
al Safety Congress and Exposition. 

Opening remarks were made by Charles 
S. Bowden, of the Ohio Public Service Co.., 
who served as general chairman of the sec- 
tion. This was followed by the election of 
1941-42 officers and the Public Utilities Sec- 
tion exhibits which were conducted by J. B. 
Porcher. Discussion leaders were L. P. Hoff- 
man, J. L. McNealey, A. E. Allen, H. E. 
Allen and J. M. Orts. 


Oklahoma Natural Has 
20-Year Reserve Supply 


A survey made by Ralph E. Davis, Inc..,, 
independent petroleum and gas engineers of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., indicates that the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla, has enough gas 
reserves to supply all cities and towns on its 
system for the next 20 years. 

According to this report the company, in 
1940, was distributing between 30,000,000,000 
and 36,000,000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas an- 
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nually. It had at that time 128 company- 
operated wells, 489 wells of other ownership 
to which it was connected, and contracts or 
arrangements with 89 foreign pipe lines, gaso- 
line plants and booster station connections. 

The report said that the company has in 
sight and immediately available to its trans- 
mission lines, an excess of 400,000,000,000 
cu. ft. of gas, while a supplementary reserve 
can be developed capable of yielding 450.- 
000,000,000 cu. ft. 


Reorganization Plan Filed 
By Laclede Gas Light Co. 


A plan of reorganizing the capital struc- 
ture of The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and providing a method of integration 
of the gas and electric properties in ihe St. 
Louis area and for a sale of control of ihe 
reorganized Laclede Gas Light Co. to resi- 
dents of Missouri has been filed. 

The plan, subject to approval of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Washington, 
D. C., and the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission, Jefferson City, Mo., proposes to take 
over for an integrated operating with its pres- 
ent system, the properties now owned by St. 
Louis County Gas Co. 

Laclede Power & Light Co. has evidenced 
its intent to meet the purposes of the integra- 
tion sections of the National Public Utility 
Holding Company Act by joining with The 
Laclede Gas Light Co. in signing the plan, 
which indicates that the electric properties in 
the St. Louis area be operated entirely apart 
from gas company ownership, and as a part 
of a unified electric system. 

Ogden Corp., at present the owner of the 
majority of stock of both the Laclede Gas 
Light Co. and Laclede Power & Light Co., 
also by signing has committed itself to the 
plan including the provision that following 
the reorganization, its holdings of common 
stock of Laclede Gas Co. will be offered for 
sale to residents of the State of Missouri at 
a price to be approved by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


Waste of Natural Gas to Be 
Studied by Texas University 


Researchers at the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, have undertaken a study of 
the natural gas industry in an attempt io 
solve the problem of wastage, now estimated 
at $20,000,000 a year. Object of the study, 
according to Dr. E. P. Schock, head of the 
University’s bureau of industrial chemistry, is 
to find new uses for the gas now allowed to 
escape into the air from wells. Included in 
the study will be a survey of location of re- 
serves, statistics on production, employment, 
economic utilization and of new byproducts. 

One of three new buildings under construc- 
tion on the University of Texas campus is a 
three-story $200,000 petroleum engineering 
building. The building covers more than 
33,000 sq. ft. of floor space. A special fea- 
ture of the building will be its huge “display 
room,” where the petroleum engineer’s heavy 
field and refinery equipment will be swung 
up for study by means of overhead track 
carriages. 


S.C.M. A. Holds Meeting 


The Southern California Meter Association 
met in Montebello, Calif., on October 16. 
Elting Henderson, general superintendent of 
gas distribution, Southern California Gas Co.., 
Los Angeles, presented a papér and moving 
picture on “Combustible Gas Mixtures in 
Pipe Lines.”’ J. T. Cortelyou, of the same 
company, addressed the group. 


Propane Plant Aids Ontario 
In Averting Gas Shortage 
HE Dominion Natural Gas Co., Ltd., Brant- 


wood, Ont., is completing plans.to avert a 
repetition of last winter’s natural gas short- 
age in Ontario. The danger of shortage is 
most pronounced in the eastern section of the 
natural gas area where the gas company will 
supplement its available natural gas supply 
by the construction of a propane plant near 
St. George, now nearing completion, with 
auxiliary compressors at Blackheath and Cale- 
donia. 

The St. George plant will include propane 
storage of 2,000,000 imperial gals., a 225-hp. 
Cooper-Bessemer compressor unit, and pro- 
pane vaporizing and mixing equipment. The 
Blackheath and Caledonia compressors will 
transport natural gas to the St. George plant 
for mixing with propane. The Blackheath 
plant will include a 135-hp. Reeves engine 
with Hall compressor and the Caledonia plant 
a 250-hp. Miller engine with Bury compres- 
sor. The St. George plant will have a capac- 
ity up to 6,000,000 cu. ft. 

Propane gas will also be used to supple- 
ment the natural gas supplied by the Do- 
minion Natural Gas Co. to the United Gas 
and Fuel Co. in Hamilton, propane being 
brought from Illinois in tank cars and the 
conversion process carried out in the Hamil- 
ton coke-oven plant. 


Conventions Held in Europe 
For “After the Duration” 


Wm. B. Way, general manager of the In- 
ternational Petroleum Exposition, in announc- 
ing the 12th meeting of that group to be held 
May 16-23, 1942, in Tulsa, Okla., stated that 
reports from both England and Germany ad- 
vise that expositions and conventions are be- 


_ing held even now in these countries. “Surely 


not for today’s market . . . but for that time 
‘after the duration,” stated Mr. Way, who 
added that several American trade maga- 
zines, even today, contain advertisements from 
England’s manufacturers. 


Willmar Gas Co., Inc., Now 
Has Consolidated Offices 


The Willmar Gas Co., Inc., will move its 
engineering and accounting offices, previously 
handled in Minneapolis by the Tenney En- 
gineering Co., to Willmar, Minn., this month. 

Charles Tenney, recently elected to suc- 
ceed his father, C. I. Tenney, as president of — 
the company, will be in charge at Willmar. 
Mr. Tenney has been employed by gas com- 
panies in Ames, lowa; Oneida and Glen 
Falls, N. Y.; Bath, Maine; Bushnell, IIlL.; 
Fulton, Mo.; Mt. Vernon, Ind.; Clearwater, 
Fla.; Alexander City, Ala.; Watertown, S. D.; 
Minot, N. D., and Marrill, Wis. Directors of 
the company are Paul W. Petterson, C. I. 
Tenney, Latimer Parsons, P. C. Peterson and 


D. C. Tenney. 
= 6 


Lone Star Gas Co. Holds 
Annual Convention in Dallas 


Four hundred employees of the Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, attended the com- 
pany’s annual convention, held in Dallas re- 
cently. D. A. Hulcy, president of the Lone 
Star system, was principal speaker. Other 
speakers included L. T. Potter, production 
superintendent; Clark Trevitt, merchandise 
manager; Will C. Grant, advertising director, 
and Julian L. Foster, general superintendent. 
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Gas Sales and Revenue Up Sharply in 1940 


NNUAL Statistics of The Natural 
Gas Industry in 1940 (statistical 
bulletin No. 45) compiled by the statis- 
tical department of the American Gas 
Association reveal that revenues from 
natural gas sales to consumers in- 
creased 9.1% in 1940 over 1939. Com- 
mercial revenue showed the largest gain 
which was 10.4%. Total gas sales to 
consumers increased 8.3% over the 
same period, or from 1,330,664,000 
M c.f. to 1,441,692,000 M c.f. Greatest 
increase was shown in the domestic 
sales bracket which advanced 12.3% 
from 373,650,000 to 419,532,000 M c.f. 
The total number of natural gas cus- 
tomers increased from 7,523,000 in 
1939 to 7,624,000 in 1940, or 4%, 
while industrial gas customers _in- 
creased from 44,000 to 47,000, or 6.8%. 
Total sales of natural gas per customer 
increased 4.2% during the period and 
sales to commercial customers ad- 
vanced from 200,600 to 216,900, show- 
ing an 8.1% increase. The total an- 
nual revenue per natural gas customer 
showed a gain of 4.9% and the num- 


ber of employees in the industry in- 
creased from 65,800 to 69,000 during 
this period to which more than 3500 
miles*of main was constructed. 

In the 10-year-period, 1930-1940, 
1,544,000 natural gas customers were 
added (from 6,280,000 to 7,824,000) , 
and gas sales to consumers increased 
from 992,047 M c.f. to 1,441,692 M c.f. 
Industrial gas customers used 300,428 
M c.f. more natural gas in 1940 than 
in 1930, or almost half again as much. 

Public utility construction expendi- 
tures almost doubled in the natural and 
manufactured gas industry during the 
five-year-period, 1935-1940. Natural 
gas expenditures increased from $32,- 
000,000 to $61,000,000 and manufac- 
tured gas from $28,000,000 to $55,- 
000,000. According to the statistical 
bulletin No. 44, compiled by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association on the manufac- 
tured gas industry, 186,000 manufac- 
tured gas customers were added during 
the period 1939-1940. Manufactured 
gas consumers used 29,316,000 M c.f. 


more gas in 1940 than they used in 


1939 and revenue from sales to con- 
sumers totaled $379,023,000 in 1940, 
or an increase of $16,312,000, or 4.5% 
over 1939. 


A. G. A. Seeks to Insure Oil 
For Manufacturing Utilities 


The American Gas Association has_ been 
maintaining active contact with government 
officials to insure that manufactured gas com- 
panies will be provided an adequate supply 
of oil during the emergency. According to the 
A.G.A. Monthly, October, 1941, p. 350, the 
Association’s representatives have been well 
received and it is believed that the gas in- 
dustry’s problems and needs are understood 
and the prospect of the industry being fully 
supplied seems favorable. 


Gas Used for Electrical 
Production Increase 11.5% 


The Federal Power Commission recently 
reported in its monthly publication, Con- 
sumption of Fuel for Production of Electric 
Energy, that gas consumption for this pur- 
pose in August rose 11.5% over gas con- 
sumed in July. In August, 21,422,180 M c.f. 
of gas were consumed as compared to 19,207,- 
157 Me.f. in July. 
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Gas Hospitality in Portland, Ore. 


HE Portland Gas & Coke Co., Port- 

land, Ore., is now offering an im- 
pressive form of “hospitality” to the 
communities which it serves. Strong 
in the belief that a gas company 
should be a “friendly neighbor” and 
a “good citizen,” the utility decided 
that a practical application of the 
word “hospitality” would be more 
beneficial to its customers than most 
anything else. 

The gas company has interpreted 
the word “hospitality” in the form of 
three colorful, modern rooms for pub- 
lic meetings of all kinds. Two of them, 
in Vancouver, Wash., and_ Forest 
Grove, Ore., are called “hospitality 
rooms.” The third, located at the main 
offices of the company in the Public 
Service Building, Portland, Ore., is 
called “hospitality house.” 

They are well-lighted, well-furn- 
ished rooms designed to express hos- 
pitality. Fully equipped with the most 
modern gas appliances, each room 
has an up-to-date kitchen ready for 
instant use. Dishes, silverware, and 
all sorts of utensils are available in 
these kitchens. The rooms are com- 


plete meeting places in themselves with 
chairs, card tables, coat rooms, and 
rest-room facilities. 

The first venture of the company to 


create a “hospitality room for all oc- 
casions’ was undertaken in Vancou- 
ver. An unused and unsightly base 
ment room was transformed into a 
soundproof, air-conditioned, meeting 
place with hot and cold water, coat 
closets and rest-room facilities. Sev- 
enty chairs are used when the room 
is converted into an auditorium. Ten 
card tables are available and all equip- 
ment necessary to serve 40 persons is 
provided. On the opening day, 465 
persons inspected the room. 

Since the opening day, sixteen 
months ago, 5003 persons have visit- 
ed the room in which 143 meetings 
have been held and 18 public demon- 
strations. Types of organizations which 
have used the room include: patriotic, 
county, church, political, character 
building, civic, business, educational, 
and rural. 

Following the success of the Van- 
couver hospitality room, the company 
launched its second hospitality room 
in Forest Grove, Ore., which has a 
population of 3000 and is located 
about 28 miles from Portland. The 
same blue-green color scheme and gen- 
eral room layout used in the Vancou- 
ver room was carried out in a store 
room which was transformed into a 
smaller hospitality room. This room, 


with a capacity of 40 persons, was 
opened February 6, 1940. 


Soon after this opening, the need 
for a hospitality room in Portland 
was realized by the company. All fea- 
tures of the other two hospitality 
rooms were combined to make the 
Portland “hospitality house” the cen- 
ter of the “hospitality” idea. Carrying 
the same color scheme, the Portland 
meeting place, when arranged as an 
auditorium will seat 125 persons, and 
when card tables are used for lunch- 
eons, will seat 60 persons. 

Two gas ranges are so arranged 
that they can be seen from any seat 
on the floor—both with huge mirrors 
over them so that those attending can 
see what goes into utensils on top of 
the ranges and how food is prepared. 
A gas refrigerator is featured in the 
background. 

Although in operation less than a 
year, the hospitality house is now 
booked as far as six months ahead. 
Two hundred and seventeen meetings 
have been held in the “house” which 
has been visited by more than 6000 
persons. 

Educational programs are a special 
feature of the Portland hospitality 
house. Regular classes on foods are 
carried on by the University of Ore- 
gon extension, 4-H clubs, classes of 
the home economics departments of 
Portland high schools and Oregon 
State college home economics groups. 

In addition to these meetings, the 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.’s home serv- 
ice bureau conducts a regular inform- 
ative cooking school program as a 
final expression of its desire to be 
more hospitable and more helpful to 
the community which it serves. Other 


hospitality rooms will be created in 


the future by the company. 


Demonstration stage in Portland Gas & Coke Co.'s “Hospitality House” at Portland, Ore., with Mrs. Rita Calhoun, home service super- 
visor, right; and Miss Marian Dunne, home economist, left. At the table home economists mix ingredients, giving step-by-step information. 
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Seven CP Range Salesmen 
Win Trips to Atlantic City 


UB edipmsincges te CP gas range salesmen in 
the seven divisions of the United States 
were awarded free all-expense trips to the 
Annual Meeting of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation held in Atlantic City, N. J., October 
20-22. 

Climaxing a series of luncheon and dinner 
events at Atlantic City during which they 
were feted, the salesmen were presented to 
the Residential Section at a special ceremony. 
George W. Scofield, chairman of the Domes- 
tic Range Committee, and now business man- 
ager of the Republic Light Heat and Power 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., made the presentation, 
described their sales accomplishments and 
presented the awards. 

Winners were: (Division 1)—William M. 
Ellis, Southern California Gas Co., Glendale, 
Calif.; (Division 2)—William J. Collins, Iro- 
quois Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; (Division 
3)—Richard C. Borne, Minneapolis Gas Light 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; (Division 4)—Miss 
Eleanore Kraus, Gary Heat, Light & Water 
Co., Gary, Ind.; (Division 5)—W. F. Roun- 
tree, Mobile Gas Service Corp., Mobile, Ala.; 
(Division 6)—Guy G. Fowle, The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Pittsburgh, Kan., and (Division 7) — 
, M. Smilie, Alabama Gas Co., Anniston, 

a. 

Messrs. Collins and Fowle were repeat win- 
ners in their division, having won similar 
awards in the 1940 campaign. 


“Looking Ahead” is Theme 
of Servel Sales Convention 


Industrial adaptability, preparation for the 
future and the defense program were chief 
topics at the annual sales convention of Ser- 
vel, Inc., held at French Lick, Ind., October 
8-12. 

A three-point program, which included con- 
stant preparation for a transition from a 
period of defense activity to normal economic 
conditions, was urged by Louis Ruthenberg, 
president of Servel. N. I. Townsend, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company, discussed 
trends in national financing. How industrial 
science is going afield to join with medical 
science in studying problems connected with 
defense, was disclosed by Dr. William R. 
Hainsworth, vice president and research di- 
rector. 

William Reynolds, advertising director, said 
the advertising program planned in accord- 
ance with restricted production caused by na- 
tional defense activity, would include news- 
paper, magazine and direct mail advertis- 
ing. The company’s participation in the de- 
fense program was described by W. E. Baker, 
vice president in charge of manufacturing; 
Rudolph Schnakenburg, comptroller; Grant 
Fink and R. G. Rogers. 


Salesmen Become Specialists 


D. W. Russell, sales-minded president of 
the Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., Day- 
ton, Ohio, is in favor of every salesman rep- 
resenting an Airtemp dealer becoming a “spe- 
cialist” in his line. To this end, he has estab- 
lished the Chrysler Airtemp Air-Conditioning 
Institute at the factory, which offers Airtemp 
salesmen a complete correspondence sales 
course in air conditioning, both “cooling” and 
“heating.” | 

Each lesson of the course is followed by a 
list of quiz questions which are answered by 
the salesmen and mailed in. Each salesman’s 
quiz is individually studied and graded and 
graduates are awarded diplomas. 
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Defense Bonds on Payroll Plan 


HE Laclede Gas Light Co. of St. 

Louis and Laclede Power and Light 
Co. have joined 50 other companies in 
the city and county in offering to their 
employees the opportunity to purchase 
defense savings bonds through the pay- 
roll deduction plan. 

The plan provides for systematic 
savings each month. Under this plan 
each employee may purchase through 
authorized monthly payroll deductions 
United States defense savings bonds, 
Series E, which are direct obligations 
of the United States Government, ma- 
turing in 10 years from date of issue 
with an earned interest accumulation 
of 2.9% per annum if the bonds pur- 
chased are held to date of maturity. 


Employee participation in the plan is 
entirely voluntary. 

The Series E bond meets the needs 
of the small investor—an $18.75 bond 
in ten years will be worth $25. Larger 
bonds up to $1000 are issued at the 
same rate of appreciation. Between 
1935, when such bonds first went on 
sale, and March 1, 1941, more than 
2,500,000 men and women have placed 
more than $3,750,000,000. 


Cartoons Put Into Booklet 


Following numerous requests for reproduc- 
tions of Jimmy Hatlo’s “They'll Do It Every 
Time” cartoons, the King Features Syndicate, 
Inc., New York, has published a 32-page 
booklet containing 50 cartoons which deal 
with problems of salesmen and salesmanagers. 


DOTTED LINE ROSCOE 


. . « « « By Bob Crosby 


“Joe's being drafted into the tank corps next month 
and it’s kinda gone to his head.” 
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Kansas City Company Has 
“Lay Away” Appliance Plan 


HE Kansas City Gas Service Co., Kansas 

City, Mo., recently inaugurated a “Lay 
Away” plan, in order to assist customers in 
the purchase of gas appliances. 

Under the plan, the customer makes de- 
posits on any appliance he selects from stock 
at hand, until he has accumulated a sufficient 
down payment in advance of signing the con- 
tract in accordance with installment term 
regulations. 

The “Lay Away” contract forms are not a 
purchase contract. It is still necessary for 
the customer to execute the regular purchase 
contract and agreement after the down pay- 
ment has been accumulated. Not until the 
regular purchase contract is executed will ihe 
appliance be delivered to the customer. 

The “Lay Away” contract is subject to credit 
approval by the company, and to the com- 
pany’s having the appliance in stock selected 
by the customer. If the credit is not approved 
or the appliance is not available, the sum de- 
posited with the contract is returned to the 
purchaser and the contract terminated. 

The contract further provides that in the 
event the purchaser does not complete the re- 
quired down payment for purchase of the ap- 
pliance within 90 days from the date of the 
contract, the company will refund to the cus- 
tomer all sums received. 


Servel Announces Winners 
Of Best Performance Awards 


Climaxing a year that saw gas refrigeration 
sales set new all-time records, winning com- 
panies in 35 classifications of the Servel Best 
Performance Award contest were recently 
honored. The campaign was the first all-year 
gas refrigerator sales campaign in the history 
of the American gas industry. 

Winning companies in each classification 
received trophies for 1940-41, and will name 
a representative to make the Servel Honor 
Trip to Miami, Nassau and Havana. 

The winning companies are as follows: 

Division 1—Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Division 2—Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Providence Gas Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Birmingham Gas Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Queens Borough Gas & Electric 
Co., Far Rockaway, L. I., N. Y.; Kings Appli- 


ance Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Brooklyn Bor- 
ough Gas Co., Coney Island, N. Y. 

Division 3—Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall 
River, Mass.; Central Illinois Light Co., 
Springfield, [ll.; Peoples Water & Gas Co., 
Miami Beach, Fla.; Florida Public Utilities 
Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Division 4— Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington,, D. C.; Atlanta Gas Light Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Metropolitan Utilities District, 
Omaha, Neb.; The Gas Service Co., Wichita, 
Kan.; Gas Department, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Mobile Gas Service Corp., Mobile, Ala.; 
Dallas Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Division 5—Macon Gas Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Empire Gas Appliance Corp., Hornell, N. Y.; 
Alabama Gas Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co., Bellevue, Pa. 

Division 6—The Gas Service Co., Carthage, 
Mo.; Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Lamont, 
Okla.: Roanoke Gas Co., Salem, Va.; Manu- 
facturers Gas Co., Bradford, Pa. 


Chefs Study Modern Cookery 
At Laclede Demonstration 


GROUP of buffet chefs from the Gulf, 

Mobile and Ohio Railroad were the “stu- 
dents” of Laclede Gas Light Co.’s Home Serv- 
ice Department for two consecutive days last 
month. These men came all the way from New 
Orleans with their superintendent, J. Hamil- 
ton of Jackson, Tenn., to learn new tricks in 
cooking and serving from Mrs. Mary Louise 
Hurster, staff economist. 

The chefs arrived early in the morning, at- 
tended school until one o’clock. Most of them 
were under 21 years of age, and had been 
trained for simple cookery only. They are re- 
placing older chefs who have been called io 
serve their country as cooks in army camps. 
Laclede’s Home Service Department considers 
it a compliment to have been recommended 
by the American Stove Co. to the president 
of the railroad when asked about a school 
for studying the finer arts of cookery. 

The Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad soon 
will complete a line starting from St. Louis 
in early October. In their first buffet cars, the 
men cook on Magic Chef gas ranges using 
bottled gas. Their cooking is done in an at- 
tractive new streamlined kitchen, visible to 
the travelers, so the chefs must be quick, 
artistic and clean in their methods. 

One of the utensils that attracted"them was 
the glass-covered cooking pot which enables 
the chef to see the food and gives him an 
idea of the amount of liquid in the pot. This 
glass vessel is excellent for minimum water 


cookery, which was emphasized to the men 
who want to be up-to-the-minute in all de- 
tails of modern cooking. The modern method 
of roasting meat was explained. The fact that 
a shallow pan without a lid will do the work 
better than a large, covered pan delighted the 
chefs. Also of interest was the elimination 
of basting, by baking the meat fat side up. 
It brought to their attention the amount of 
time and energy that they would save in the 
limited space of their small ovens. 

The menus used by the railroad were pre- 
pared with suggested changes. New garnishes 
were introduced, and attractive salads, des- 
serts and luncheon plates were displayed. 


CP Direct Mail Campaign 
Judged One of the Best 


L. Rohe Walter, president. of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, has announced 
that the CP Fall Campaign, “Once Upon a 
Time,” has been judged one of the finest and 
promotionally potent direct mail campaigns 
produced during 1941. (GAS, October, 1941, 
p. 70.) The announcement was made by Mr. 
Walter at the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention held in Montreal, 
Canada, recently. 

The CP Sales Management Committee has 
received many letters praising the campaign, 
both from within and outside the industry— 
not the least among which is a letter from 
one of the larger electric appliance manu- 
facturers in the country. Complimentary ref- 
erences to the campaign have been made 
in numerous trade journals and magazine 
articles. 
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Payne's Part in Defense 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., chose an impressive manner of 
carrying a two-fold message to its dealers and 
distributors when it devoted the entire cover 
of “The Payne Pilot” (house organ of the 
company) for Aug.-Sept., 1941, to the ex- 
planation of “Payne’s Part in Defense,” as 
the page was headlined. 

Not only did the company list 31 army 
camps in Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indiana and Utah 
which have been supplied heating equipment 
by the company in the last few months with 
locations and pictures of some of the camps 
—it also passed on credit to the dealers and 
distributors who have put the company in a 
position so that it is able to do its part in 
the defense program. 


More than 125 manufacturing, retail and utility executives met at the CP Ranger Banquet held at the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif., 
recently. Highlight of the evening was the distribution of prize awards to 24 gas range salesman. 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Co. Has 
Voluntary Defense Corps 


VOLUNTARY organization known as 

“The Brooklyn Union Defense Corps” has 
been formed by the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., according to Clifford E. 
Paige, president of the company. 

The plan calls for the organization and 
training of a large body of employees who 
will be prepared, if the need comes, to give 
first aid, assist in maintaining gas service un- 
der emergency conditions, and be helpful to 
the authorities in combating fires, preventing 
panics and fighting sabotage. 

The Defense Corps is being formed on the 
basis of the police department precincts, of 
which there are 34 in Brooklyn Union terri- 
tory. In each precinct the company will have 
a volunteer squad of employees which will be 
headed by a captain who will have a map of 
his territory showing the location of gov- 
ernors, valves, high and low pressure mains. 


The Whitehead Co. Issues 
New Tabloid Newspaper 


First step in the Whitehead Metal Prod- 
ucts Co.’s program to keep in touch with its 
customers and to assist plumbers and water 
heater salesmen to build business despite 
water heater tank shortages, is the publica- 
tion of “The Whitehead Wave,’’ a tabloid, 
rotogravure newspaper, according to T. M. 
Bowen, president of the company. 

The new publication will contain sales tips 
and timely suggestions on ways to improve 
customer relations and sales. Present plans 
are to forward “The Whitehead Wave” at reg- 
ular intervals to gas utility executives and 
salesmen, plumber-dealers and water heater 
sales outlets. 


The Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently turned to surrealism in its local 
newspaper ads as a dramatic method of | 
pointing out the advantages of automatic 
gas heat. The easy steps from coal to gas 
heat, and the company’s Budget Plan, 
which equalizes gas bills during the heat- 
ing season, are explained in the copy. 
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This special 45-ft. traveling hearth oven is gas fired and thermostatically controlled and 
is used in the Loma Linda plant for cracker production. 


Natural Gas Fires Large Bake Oven 


ONVINCING testimony as to the 
constancy and dependability of nat- 
ural gas fuel is an installation at the 
plant of the Loma Linda Food Co., 
Arlington, Calif. It consists of what is 
reported to be the largest bake oven in 
the country, having been specially de- 
signed to bake Ruskets, a distinctive 
breakfast cereal introduced some two 
years ago. 

In the recently-completed plant, the 
huge oven extends through three floors. 
Through this oven, 40 ft. high, Ruskets 
travel on conveyors in a trip that takes 
over two hours. By this process the 
starch in the wheat is thoroughly con- 
verted, or dextrinized, giving easy 
digestion and quick energy to this un- 
usual cereal and bringing out all of 
the natural goodness in the wheat from 
which Ruskets are made. 


During this slow-baking process, the 
Ruskets travel through six chambers, 
five for baking and one for cooling. 
The temperature of each baking cham- 
ber is separately controlled, as tem- 
peratures must be exactly right to pro- 
vide for thorough dextrinization of the 
finished product. An interesting side- 
light is the fact that each shipment of 
wheat is somewhat of a variable, and 
the temperature of each baking cham- 
ber must be adjusted to the require- 
ments of each shipment, further testi- 
monial to the uniformity and flexibil- 
ity of gas. 

A special 45-ft. traveling hearth oven, 
gas fired and thermostatically con- 


trolled, is also used in the Loma Linda 
plant for cracker production. Burn- 
ers are installed above and below the 
hearth to facilitate proper application 
of heat for various products and easy 
control of temperatures. A turn of a 
handle varies the speed of the oven 
from 214 to 45 minutes for the 45 ft. 
of travel. 

In the modern reinforced concrete 
Loma Linda building, gas was also 
chosen for heating and for steam pres- 
sure cooking in all departments. 


$50 in Defense Bonds 


William B. Hewson, supervisor of retail 
sales in the new business department of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
won first prize—$50 in defense bonds—in the 
company’s recent contest for ideas on “What 
Brooklyn Needs.” Mr. Hewson’s paper out- 
lined a ten-point campaign for the betterment 
of the business, civic and social side ef Brook- 
lyn. It was his first essay contest attempt. 
Other winning contestants (86 papers were 
submitted to five judges) received two tickets 
each to the World Series. 


Bonuses by the Cubic Foot 


Cash bonuses were awarded on a cubic foot 
basis in the 1941 Servel Electrolux contest of 
Hales-Mullaly, Inc., of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
which began in December, 1940, and ended 
August 31, this year. Bonuses began when 
the salesmen had completed sale of 80% of 
their quota. Free travel awards were also a 
part of the campaign. The 25 top salesmen 
will be given an all-expense-paid trip to the 
Sugar Bowl football game at New Orleans, 
La., on New Year’s day. 
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Already completed and occupied, this portion of the 3000-unit Federal housing project 
at Linda Vista, Calif., is served gas by the San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 


Gas Serves 3000-Unit Housing Project 


ATURAL gas plays a vital function 

in California’s newest community, 
the 3000-unit Federal housing project 
which arose in 10 months to provide 
shelter for some 12,000 defense work- 
ers on the rocky, rolling terrain of 
Kearny Mesa, San Diego, Calif. 

Installation of gas facilities was a 
mammoth job taken in stride by the 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co., con- 
fronted at the same time with a private 
homebuilding and military cantonment 
program that has had no parallel for 
cities of similar size anywhere in the 
United States. 

In littlke more than a year’s time, 
“boom town” San Diego, site of nu- 
merous army and navy shore establish- 
ments and one of the largest aviation 
concerns in the country, Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp., leaped in population 
from 200,000 to almost 300,000! 

Installation of gas mains, laterals 
and services at Linda Vista, largest 
project of its kind in the nation’s his- 
tory, was at all times well ahead of the 
actual building construction, to elimi- 
nate any delay in occupancy due to 
lack of utility service. With a desper- 
ate housing shortage existing in San 
Diego, the government’s most impor- 
tant job was to get the aircraft work- 
ers’ families in the homes as soon as 
possible. 

Vital materials were never lacking 
due to the priorities snarl. G. H. P. 
Dellmann, commercial sales engineer 
of the company, explained that antici- 
pation of the great building splurge 
resulted in adequate stocking last year 
—a policy that paid dividends at Linda’ 
Vista. 

Eight-inch wrapped and welded iron 
high pressure mains feeding the proj- 
ect, and 3-, 2-, and 11/-in. laterals to- 
tal 1714 miles, while the 34-in. services 
aggregate 23.6 miles. 
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With topsoil eroded away on this 
rocky mesa, many areas required dyna-, 
miting to reach standard depths for 
pipe installation. Despite the natural 
obstacles that confronted the crews, 
every meter and regulator had been 
placed in the 3000 residences by Octo- 
ber 1, less than eight months after the 
work began. 


The Federal government supplied 
gas appliances for heating and cook- 
ing in the otherwise unfurnished units. 
These consist of a four-burner gas 
range and regulated oven, a 30,000- 
B. t. u. floor furnace in the living room 
and a 20-gal. side-arm non-automatic 
water heater. 

Curiously enough, although the Lin- 
da Vista project consists of permanent 
type structures, these received the ob- 
solescent non-automatic heaters, where- 
as the 1000 demountable, slapdash res- 


At work in her kitchen is Miss Jean Kirk- 

patrick, a member of the new Linda Vista, 

Calif., community of 12,000 national de- 
fense workers. 


idences built at nearby Pacific Beach 
to be removed at the emergency’s end. 
were supplied with modern well-insu- 
lated automatic heaters. The latter also 
were assigned to the Navy’s two hous- 
ing projects here, totaling 1200 per- 
manent dwellings. These buildings also 
have a more convenient room heating 
system—forced air apparatus mounted 
in hall closets, with ductlines extend- 
ing to each room. Gas stoves are sim- 
ilar at all three projects, which are 
‘served by 1100 B.t.u. natural gas. 
Estimated annual consumption at 
Linda Vista will be 105,000 Mce.f., a 
very small proportion of which will be 
commercial load. Although the new 
community, about the size of National 
City, suburb of San Diego, is sepa- 
rated from San Diego proper by broad 
Mission Valley, it is not so far away 
as to require a large independent shop- 
ping center. 
- Besides providing facilities at the 
three major housing projects, the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. during the 
last year has been confronted with de- 
mands from Camp Callan, built from 
the ground up to accommodate 8500 
soldiers, half a dozen expanding navy 
and marine shore establishments, and 
more than 4000 privately constructed 
homes. It has been a hectic period 
through which the company sailed 
smoothly, unaffected by the hysteria. 


United Granted Permission 
To Remove Gulfport Lateral 


The Federal Power Commission has au- 
thorized the United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Houston, Texas, to remove and relocate 60 
miles of:its Gulfport lateral line from its pres- 
ent interconnection with the company’s Ben- 
ton-Mobile line to a point about two and one- 
half miles. north of Gulfport, Miss. The com- 
mission found that removal of the line will, if 
made, be an abandonment of facilities within 
the meaning of Section 7(b) of the Natural 
Gas Act. 

The Gulfport lateral line is now used ex- 
clusively for the transmission and delivery of . 
natural gas for resale to the Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co., Biloxi, Miss., for distri- 
bution in Gulfport, Mississippi City, Biloxi, 
Pass Christian, Long Beach, Handsboro and 
Bay St. Louis. The United company proposes 
to continue supplying these communities with- 
out interruption through a new section: of 
transmission line, now under construction, 
known as the Lirette-Mobile line, which ex- 
tends from Lirette, Terrebonne Parish, La., 
for about 200 miles to a point near Mobile, 
Ala. (GAS, Sept., 1941, p. 29). It will con- 
nect with the Gulfport lateral line. 


Hope Natural Gas Co. Will 
Rent Mississippi Bridge 

An agreement has been reached : between 
the City of Greenville, Miss., and the Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Clarksville, W. Va., where- 
by the utility company will pay $11;500 a 
year for the privilege of running its gas main 
across the Mississippi River on the Lake Vil- 
lage-Greenville bridge. 
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Arketex Ceramic Corp. to 
Burn Gas in Coal Fields 


A 4-in. pipe line for the purpose of trans- 
porting natural gas from the main line of ‘the 
Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. to the Arketex 
Ceramic Corp. north of Brazil, Ind., will soon 
be under construction. The plant is located 
in the heart of the Brazil block coal field, 
from which millions of tons of coal have been 
shipped all over the United States. 

The gas company will extend its lines from 
Terre Haute, Ind., through Nevins township, 
Vigo County, into Brazil township to serve 
the No. 3 plant north of Brazil and also the 
No. 1 and No. 2 plants south of that city. The 
Arketex Ceramic Corp., which is engaged in 
making tile used in construction work, is at 
present using fuel oil for operating purposes. 
Natural gas will be used for baking clay 


products. 
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Dow Chemical Announces 
A Substitute for Copper 


The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.., 
has announced a substitute for copper —a 
flexible, semi-transparent tubing of the plas- 
tic, Saran. This plastic may also be used to 
replace such vital metals as nickel and stain- 
less steel, and may be of particular value to 
the gas industry where it can probably be 
used for house and appliance services, water 
heater and room thermostats and low pres- 
sure valves. 

Saran, like copper, is flexible and will re- 
sist moisture, brines, acids, solvents and alka- 
lies and will withstand a 1500 Ib. per sq. in. 
pressure. It will not, however, withstand tem- 
peratures over 275° F. nor high pressures 
over long periods of time. 


Black Hills Region Will Soon 
Get Gas From North Dakota 


Gas from eight North Dakota wells will 
soon be flowing into the pipe line which 
supplies fuel to cities and towns in the 
Black Hills area of South Dakota, accord- 
ing to E. J. Schroth, superintendent of the 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

A collection station near Marmarth, N. 
D., will soon be completed. Gas will be 
collected and pumped into the distribution 
mains from the station. Two of the North 
Dakota wells which will furnish gas were 
drilled in 1929, one was drilled in 1931 and 


the other five were completed this year. 


Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 
Completes Little Rock Line . 


The Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., Shreve- 
port, La., has completed an eight-mile 10 and 
16-in. pipe line south and northwest of Little 
Rock, Ark. The $125,000 line is acetylene 
welded and coupled and has operating pres- 
sures from 100 lbs. to 175 lbs. inlet and 50 
Ibs. outlet. Maximum capacity is between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 
Present operating capacity is 10,000,000 cu. 
ft. per day, according to A. H. Weyland, vice 
president and general superintendent. 


Large Well in Pennsylvania 


The Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
cently drilled a 4,000,000 cu. ft. gas well in 
Greene County, Pa. The well was drilled on 
the Charles T. Stillwell farm. Production will 
go into the company’s lines to be used in the 
Pittsburgh district. 
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Lone Star Men Invent Boatswain’ s Chair 


NOVEL boatswain’s chair has been 

developed by the maintenance de- 
partment of Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas, to effect greater safety and ef- 
ficiency in painting the suspension 
bridges used by. the company to carry 
transmission pipe lines over several 
difficult river crossings in the territory 
which the company serves. 

The company’s pipe line bridge over 
the Brazos River at Waco, Texas, re- 
cently painted by the maintenance de- 
partment was the first suspension bridge 
job tackled by them. Measuring 1032 
ft. from anchor to anchor, and 520 ft. 
from tower to tower, the bridge pre- 
sented a problem which was carefully 
surveyed before work was started, to 
determine equipment needs. Because 
suspender rods and wind guy rods, 
painted in the ordinary manner, would 
have required so much rigging up com- 
pared with the small amount of surface 
which could be handled with one rig- 
sing, it was quite evident that there 
was a need for special equipment on 
this type of work. 

James A. Martin, supervisor of main- 
tenance and transportation; H. T. Pol- 
lard, foreman of the paint crew; Ray 
Paschall, member of the crew, and 
J. A. Ussery, machinist at Lone Star 
Gasoline Co.’s .Ranger, Texas, shop, 
pooled their ideas. Results were the 
boatswain’s chair which, suspended 
from the bridge cable, allows the paint- 


Developed and built by members of the 
transportation and maintenance department 
of the Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, 
this “boatswain’s chair” effects safety and 
efficiency in painting suspender rods and 
wind guy rods on pipe line suspension 
bridge over the Red River near Byers, Tex. 


er to travel along the cable from rod 
to rod; a sheepskin cup saturated with 
paint which is pulled up and down the 
suspender rods to paint them; and a 
traveling iron cage which gave the 
paint crew a safe method of traveling 
around clamps as they painted the un- 
derside of the 12-in. transmission line 
carried over the bridge. 

Eight employees finished the Waco 
bridge job in 573 man hours without 
an accident. Their work included paint- 
ing the steel structure of the bridge, 
530 ft. of 12-in. pipe line, and the sus- 
pender rods and horizontal wind guy 
rods, of which there were 56 of each. 
The measurements of these rods ranged 
from 6 to 40 ft. 

The boatswain’s chair has a frame, 
made of %4-in. iron pipe, which is 
welded onto a seat of sheet iron cov- 
ered with layers of canvas. Back of the 
chair, also of canvas-padded iron, is 
hinged on one side to permit the oper- 
ator to take his place. When seated the 
operator swings the back into place, 
locking it with a %4-in. bolt. Four 18- 
in. lengths of suspension chain, each 
leading from a corner of the chair, tie 
into a steel ring immediately above 
and in the center of the chair. The top 
of this ring joins another 18-in. chain 
length that is hooked to the bottom of 
a hanging trolley, the top of which 
travels along the cable as the operator 
pulls against the cable. Each chair is 
equipped with two trolleys. The second 
is used when the operator transverses a 
cable clamp. The operator raises the 
chair with a boomer being held in 
place by the first trolley, attaches the 
second trolley to the cable, loosens the 
first, and proceeds along the cable sus- 
pended by the second trolley. The chair 
cannot turn over in the strongest wind, 
nor can an operator drop out acci- 
dentally. 


The iron cage from which the crew 
painted the under part of. the transmis- 
sion pipe line was suspended from the 
pipe on inverted U-bends with casters 
welded on each radius, permitting the 
cage to be pulled along the pipe. Like 
the boatswain’s chair, the cage was 
moved as painting progressed. Framed 
with %4-in. iron pipe, the cage con- 
tained a removable wood floor, locked 
over the pipe at each cage end by 
heavy timber. After a section of pipe 
was painted, the cradles were trans- 
versed by snubbing the cage to the pipe 
with a chain hoist. While this was tak- 
ing place, the U-bends were removed 
and then replaced on the other side of 
the pipe line cradle. 
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HEARING to determine the en- 
forceability of shut-off provisions 
of industrial surplus gas schedules in 
manufacturing plants engaged in pri- 
mary defense work is now in progress 
in California. Called by the State Rail- 
road Commission at the instigation 
of utility companies who are fearful 
of their ability to maintain essential 
domestic and commercial service if 
priority ratings are permitted to take 
precedence over other demands, the in- 
vestigation so far has been confined to 
the situation in Southern California. 
At a three-day session in Los Angeles 
ending on October 28, Commissioner 
Ray L. Riley heard testimony from gas 
company and commission engineers as 
to the potential supply, the possible 
demand in the event of low winter tem- 
peratures, and the present industrial 
requirements. Gas company engineers 
presented results of surveys which 
showed that only a relatively small 
number of surplus industrial gas users 
in Southern California have installed 
standby facilities. 

Ray Wehe, gas and electrical engi- 
neer for the commission, submitted fig- 
ures on natural gas supply and de- 
mand in the Southland. On January 
22, 1937, one of the coldest days of a 
decade, a total of 459,000,000 cu. ft. 


of gas was consumed by commercial 


Industrial Gas Hearing in California 


and other users, leaving a shortage in 
the surplus supply of 151,000,000 ft. 

Since that time, Mr. Wehe said, there 
has been an increase of 28% in the 
consumption of natural gas. Should a 
day similiar to January 22, 1937, occur 
now, it would be necessary to have an 
overall total available supply of 668,- 
006,000 cu. ft. 

At present the available supply totals 
525,000,000 cu. ft., Wehe said, leaving 
a deficiency—should a cold snap drain 
storage tanks—of 143,000,000 cu. ft. 

Testimony as to the available nat- 
ural gas supply was given by Dr. John 
EF. Dodge, University of Southern Caii- 
fornia oil and gas expert, retained by 
the commission to study the situation. 
Mr. Dodge said there is about 566,- 
550,000 cu. ft. daily available to South- 
ern California consumers. 

This amount is more than adequate 
to meet the peak winter requirements 
of domestic and commercial users, but 
not enough to maintain all existing 
connections, including industrials, at 
such a peak. 

Los Angeles basin fields have a daily 
estimated capacity of 162,500,000 cu. 
ft.; San Joaquin fields can produce 
about 255,000,000 and the coastal 
fields about 149,000,000 cu. ft., Mr. 
Dodge said. The hearing was continued 
in San Francisco on October 30. 


Bastian-Blessing Co. Moves 
Into New Chicago Plant 


The Bastian-Blessing Co., of Chicago, 
pioneers in the design and manufacture of 


“Rego” high pressure gas equipment and of . 


oxy-acetylene welding and cutting apparatus, 
has moved into its new streamlined factory 
and home office at 4201 Peterson Ave., on 
Chicago’s northwest side, according to an 
announcement by Vice President Ellsworth 
L. Mills. 

The building covers 182,000 sq. ft. on a 


single floor and has the departments so laid 
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out that materials and operations flow with- 
out interruption from one end of the build- 
ing to the other. The tract embraces 13 acres. 

This model, daylight structure, housing 
modern high-speed machinery, doubles the 
size and capacity of the company’s former 
plant and offers extensive technical facilities 
for continued improvement of product. 

The Rego line of products includes LP-Gas 
equipment for installations using portable 
cylinders, compact units for underground sys- 
tems, bulk plant equipment, shut-off valves, 
cylinder valves, pressure reducing regulators, 
check valves, relief valves, liquid level and 
pressure gauges, and many specialized parts. 


R. R. Commission Approves 
Merger of Gas Companies 


PPLICATION of Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., to absorb the 
properties of Santa Maria Gas Co., Sants 
Maria, Calif., afhliated through the Pacific 
Lighting Corp., has been approved by the 
California Railroad Commission. Issuance of 
15,000 shares of $100 par capital stock of the 
Santa Maria Co. was given the Commission’s 
approval. 
The Santa Maria Gas Co., organized in 
1906 as the first natural gas distributing com- 
pany in California, served 11,774 meters in 


Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo counties, 


including the cities of Santa Maria, San Luis 
Obispo, Paso Robles, Atascadero, Lompoc, 
Arroyo Grande, Pismo Beach and Morro Bay. 
The transmission and distribution systems of 
both companies are physically interconnected. 

Major personnel change will be the retire- 
ment of Robert A. Easton, for 32 years secre- 
tary-manager of Santa Maria and for the past 
12 years its president. He retires on Novem- 
ber 1 under the uniform benefit plan of the 
company. Allen T. Fesler, who has held the 
position of general superintendent for many 
years, becomes district manager. He will be 
succeeded in the position of general superin- 
tendent by Robert B. Bruce. 


Recommendation R181-41 Is 
Now Available in Print 


Printed copies of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R181-41, Nonferrous Range Boil- 
ers, are now available, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards. 

This recommendation was proposed by the 
Non-Ferrous Hot Water Tank Manufacturers 
Association with a view to conserving non- 
ferrous metals by reducing unnnecessary in- 
ventories of boilers. It covers a simplified list 
of six stock sizes ranging from 30 to 100 gals. 
capacity, and includes manufacturers’ test 
procedure adopted by the Association for the 
guidance of those wishing to prepare specifi- 
cations or codes. 

Copies*of R181-41 may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of .Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Centralia, Ill., Makes 
Change to Natural Gas 


Centralia, Ill., will soon be using natural 
gas supplied by the Illinois-lowa Power Co., 
Mount Vernon, IIll., instead of the manufac- 
tured gas now used. Work has started in the 
laying of 834 miles of 7-in. pipe to the Lake 
Centralia field from a Walnut Hill connection 
with the gas company’s present line now run- 
ning between Centralia and Mount Vernon. 

The line is now completed and gas will be 
turned into it very soon, announced W. E. 
Tharp, power-company manager. The line will 
enable the power company to supply natural 
gas to both Centralia and Mount Vernon, II]. 


Pennsylvania Gas Co. Seeks 
To Buy Warren County Co. 


The Public Utility Commission has re- 
ceived an application from the Warren Coun- 
ty (Pennsylvania) Gas Co, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Co., of Warren, Pa., for approval 
of the transfer by sale of all the property and 
rights except cash and accounts receivable, 
of the Warren County Gas Co. to the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Co. 
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It’s also part of the job to 


“KEEP THE HOME FIRES 


Back in 1917, in 
the prologue to this emergency, they 
sang a song about “keep the home fires 
burning.” Along with making our best 
efforts to help solve today’s Number 
One Problem... that of Defense... 
we are doing all we can to keep an eye 
on today’s “home fires.” 


Our field representatives, fellows 
you know and who have had the privi- 
lege of working with you, are staying 
right in there to give you every possible 
service and help you solve every floor 
furnace problem that can be solved. 
From us, here at the factory, you can 


count on the fullest cooperation the 
situation permits. If you have an instal- 


lation, service or maintenance problem 
or want anything it is within our power 
to deliver, you know that, after thirty- 
two years of service to the gas industry, 
we will do all we can to cooperate. 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


A. S. KINCAID, Southern Manager 
P. O. Box 5, Dallas, Texas 


J. H. STUBBINS, 300 East 68th Terrace 
Kansas City, Missouri 


H. C. SANDERSON, 207 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


L. E. KIRKPATRICK, 1700 15th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


LEON M. TAYLOR, 3200 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


WARD HEATER CO., LOS ANGELES 


Manufacturers of 
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WARD FLOOR FURNACES 
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e ABSTRACTS of papers presented before the 
American Gas Association’s 23rd Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J.. October 20-22, 1941. 


Alternative and Auxiliary Gases From 
Liquefied Petroleum Products—C. George 
Segeler, American Gas Association, New York, 
N. Y. For a variety of reasons natural, mixed 
and manufactured gas companies do or may 
desire alternative or auxiliary gas supply. 
Some 25 gas utility companies have already 
turned to liquefied petroleum gas for a solu- 
tion to this problem. Performance of LP-Gas 
mixed with hydrogen, reformed natural gas, 
coke oven gas, cracked natural gas with steam, 
blue gas, producer gas, partially burned nat- 
ural gas, and air, is discussed. Many ramifi- 
cations of the subject are presented. A bibli- 
ography, tabulated technical data, and de- 
tails of each of the 25 companies’ operations, 
are provided. 

Report of Gas Productioa Committee 
—L. E. Knowlton, chairman, Providence Gas 
Co., Providence, R. I. Outline of the activities 
of the committee during the year 1940-41, in- 
cluding personnel and reports of the various 
sections, and the following papers: Some 
Thoughts on the Economic Position of the 
Manufactured Gas Industry, by R. A. Sher- 
man; Battele Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, in which paper it is stated that im- 
provement in its economic position must come 
through reduciton in the cost of manufac- 
ture of gas and in a widening of its markets, 
and suggested that to decrease the cost of pro- 
duction of water gas bituminous coal should 
be used as generator fuel with diversion of 
the coke now used for this purpose to more 
profitable markets; Maintaining Gas Manu- 
facturing Plants for Peak Load and Emer- 
gency Use in a City Using Natural Gas, by 
Geo. T. Bentley, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit, Mich., which paper concludes 
that the problems of standby plants are not 
all.of a technical nature, but include the 
training and maintenance of skilled crews to 
operate the plants at times when the emer- 
gency arrives. 


England—Its Civilian Protection and 
Gas Utility Operations in War Time— 
Davis M. DeBard, vice president, Stone & 
Webster Service Corp., New York, N. Y. A 
general discussion of how the British gas in- 
dustry has been affected by and has coped 
with the present war. Employees were trained 
in war practices prior to the actual outbreak 
of hostilities. Use of gas and electricity has 
not been restricted, nor has the production 
of repair parts for appliances or plant equip- 
ment; however, construction of new appli- 
ances is discouraged by severe curtailment of 
materials, and a 25% tax. Due to increased 
cost of operation, the majority of gas com- 
panies have increased rates, mostly on a per- 
centage of earnings basis. 


The Economic Desirability of the 
House Heating Load and Its Collateral 
Advantages in Connection With Other 
Domestic Services — Interim Bulletin No. 
63, Residential Section, American Gas Asso- 
ciation. There has been in the gas industry 
no unanimity of opinion as to whether gas 
house heating is or is not a desirable and 
profitable load. As regards the direct eco- 
nomics of gas house heating, the committee 
found little to add to the 1936 subcommittee 
report of the House Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Committee, entitled “Economics of 
Gas House Heating” and recommended this re- 
port to those interested in the subject. This 
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report gives a method of analyzing the house 
heating business, shows how the cost of serv- 
ice is derived, provides a means of developing 
a rate that will get the business and indicates 
a method of determining the point of satura- 
tion where a maximum return exists. On the 
matter of collateral advantages of gas house 
heating, this bulletin shows that it has a tre- 
mendous effect on the other domestic load in 
that, for both old and new houses, the instal- 
lation of gas house heating results in consid- 
erably greater use of other gas appliances 
than when other types of house heating fuels 
are employed. Therefore, gas house heating is 
more valuable to the gas company than the 
direct economics indicate. The bulletin gives 
considerable discussion and data designed to 
assist in reducing this collateral advantage to 
dollars and cents. 


Interesting Developments Concerning 
the Saving of Gas Oil by Mixing High 
B.t.u. Coke Oven Gas and Blue Gas — 
R. E. Kruger, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. Prior to the winter season 
of 1940-41 the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp. distributed coke oven gas mixed with 
producer gas to give a B.t.u. of 540, and sup- 
plemented as necessary with carburetted water 
gas. With this operation it was difficult to 
use or market all the coke produced, and 
carburetted oil was a considerable expense. 
It was found that blue gas could be used in- 
stead of producer gas, to mix with the coke 
oven gas, thus increasing the total output, 
consuming more coke, and requiring less sup- 
plementary carburetted water gas and, there- 
fore, less oil purchase. Distribution operation 
and appliance performance were satisfactory, 
during the 1940-41 season, under this new 
scheme of operation. 


Chemical Committee Report — E. L. 
Sweeney, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Everett, Mass. Outline of the activities of the 
Committee during the year 1940-41, including 
a listing of personnel, papers, sub-committee 
reports and special reports, and abstracts of 
many of the papers. A lengthy discussion on 
New Developments, by V. J. Altieri, Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Associates, Everett, Mass., deals 
with preparedness and national defense; in- 
dustrial research; coal and coke; by-prod- 
ucts; gas production, purification and distri- 
bution; concludes with recommendations that 
the Committee consider requesting the Amer- 
ican Gas Association to sponsor and publish 
a monthly “Journal of the Gas Industry” 
aimed exclusively at technical and research 
men, cooperate with testing and standardiza- 
tion agencies such as the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, and take the initiative and assist the 
American Gas Association in training of gas 
and fuel technologists. 


ON THESE PAGES are published abstracts of 
many of the papers presented before the 23rd 
Annual Convention. American Gas Associa- 
tion: meeting of the Gas Division, Oklahoma 
Utilities Association: 48th Annual Convention, 
Pacific Coast Gas Association: 16th Annual 
Meeting, California Natural Gasoline Associa- 
tion. These abstracts are published to save 
the reader's time, to furnish him with capsule 
information on current contributions to gas 
association programs. The publishers of GAS 
will gladly forward requests for further infor- 
mation to authors of papers abstracted in this 
department. 


Recovery of “Pyridine Bases” From 
Coke Oven Gas and Methods for Deter- 
mining Them—H. J. Meredith, Koppers Co.. 
Seaboard Division, Kearny, N. J. Pyridine 
occurs in the mixture of aromatic nitrogen 
bearing ring compounds formed during the 
coking process. If recovery is desired it can 
be entrapped as “pyridine bases”’ or tar bases 
in the saturator liquor of the coke oven gas 
plant, and steam distillation of this liquor 
with crude ammonia still vapors enables the 
separation of these tar bases. The paper de- 
scribes a procedure and plant for this process 
and for separation of pyridine from the tar 
bases, and also gives analytical procedures 
for determination of tar bases, and a bibliog- 
raphy on the general subject. 


Distribution Committee Report—L. W. 
Tuttle, chairman, Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois, Oak Park, Ill. Reviews the activi- 
ties of the A.G.A. Distribution Committee 
for the year 1940-41, giving personnel, and 
titles of papers and reports submitted. In- 
cludes the following papers: Training Ser- 
vicemen by Use of Recurring Service Orders, 
(GAS, Aug., 1941, p. 29) ; Technical Aspects 
of Appliance Servicing, dealing with service 
problems brought about by the complexity of 
modern appliances and service standards; 
Cast Iron Pipe Standards, presenting detail 
recommendations for dimensions of pit cast 
iron pipe; Natural Gas Conditioning Equip- 
ment and Methods, containing a detailed de- 
scription of the various types of odorization 
injection and testing equipment, several types 
of dust filters, and a system of apparatus and 
controls for humidification; Preliminary Re- 
port of Survey of New Developments in Tools, 
Methods, and Materials, which outlines and 
briefly describes 30 of the most important 
items submitted by 89 companies in response 
to a request for information on new develop- 
ments in distribution practice. 


Operation of Public Utility Motor Ve- 
hicles Committee Report — R. H. Clark, 
chairman, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, N. Y. Presents a brief report of the 
Committee’s activities during the year 1940- 
41, together with papers as follows: Appli- 
cation of Motor Transportation to the Gas 
Industry from the Transportation Supervisors 
Viewpoint, by John M. Orr, Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., which paper describes 
selection and details of automotive equipment 
for various types of gas industry work, and 
gives photographs of several body styles; Ap- 
plication of Motor Transportation to the Gas 
Industry from the Operating Engineers View- 
point, by A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, which paper 
goes into details of special design of automo- 
tive equipment for gas distribution depart- 
ment use. 


Increasing Your Heating Business in 
Commercial Establishments — Charles F. 
Spicer, vice president, The Moore Corp, Joliet, 
Ill. Commercial heating has not been given 
the attention it deserves by many utilities, 
and methods and practices are by no means 
as well standardized as those of domestic 
house heating. A commercial customers gas 
consumption averages about 244 times as 
much as a residential or domestic customer. 
The necessity of market analysis and surveys 
to increase commercial heating loads is ob- 
vious. However, it is also obvious that these 
surveys are of no value unless followed up by 
specially prepared circulars and by well post- 
ed, well trained sales people and engineers. 
There is the proper place for each type of 
equipment, for installation in basements, in 
the air, on the floor and in the floor. The 
large sales of oil circulating heaters proves 
that the general public is getting away from 
solid fuels, and the fact that many of these 
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ASSOCIATION ABSTRACTS 


sales are made in localities where fuel gas 
rates are very reasonable indicates that gas 
as a fuel for house heating has not been prop- 
erly sold to the public. 


e ABSTRACTS of papers presented before the 
meeting of the Gas Division, Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Association, Oklahoma City, Okla., Sep- 
tember 20, 1941. 


Private Industry and Public Safety — 
Walter B. Johnson, Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, State of Oklahoma. 
Deals principally with the workings of the 
Department in mapping and making statistics 
relating to trafic accidents on public high- 
ways of Oklahoma and reducing the number 
of such accidents. The public utility indus- 
try was commended for its willing and effec- 
tive cooperation, through executives and em- 
ployees, in enforcing and observing motor 
vehicle traffic safety rules and regulations and 
reporting violations to the department. At 
least 200 lives were saved last year through 
activities of the department. 


Relationship of Non-Merchandising 
Utilities to Independent Gas Appliance 
Dealers—Harry Canup, sales manager, Hales- 
Mullaly, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. Asserted 
that gas utility executives and_ employees 
should also be gas appliance salesmen. They 
should not place too much reliance on fran- 
chises for protection against competition. The 
gas industry has no monopoly on competing 
fuels, particularly oil and electricity. 

In too many cases the local gas appliance 
dealer is not progressive. He is sometimes 
suspicious of the gas utility management in 
his community. In some cases the utility com- 
pany also ignores the local dealer and makes 


no effort to help him make displays of mer- 
chandise. But in every community there is 
one or more progressive appliance dealer 
who welcome any help or suggestions from 
the gas utility management. The greatest pos- 
sible job the gas industry can do in the 
future is to sustain the morale of the appli- 
ance salesman so that he will come out ‘of 
the present emergency with head up and abil- 
ity to sell more merchandise on better terms. 


Legal Thoughts From Operating View- 
points—Clyde H. Hale, Attorney, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The speaker said the Corpora- 
tion Commission probably will be very busy 
with a great number of rate cases and that, 
wherever possible, gas company executives 
and experts should work out in advance sev- 
eral alternate rate schedules and discuss them 
with experts of the commission before start- 
ing a rate case. Employees should be instruct- 
ed to observe all safety precautions and to 
drive carefully and courteously. A service 
man should combine the qualities of a skilled 
mechanic and a diplomat. Realizing that a 
“potential lawsuit rides with a service man 
every time he makes a call,” the greatest care 
and judgment should be exercised when in- 
specting or adjusting appliances. 


I’m a Customer, Mr. Gas Man — Wil- 
liam Gill, Sr., vice president, American First 
Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. The general 
public finds fault with all kinds of business. 
The gas industry should strive, not to sell a 
commodity, but a service. Don’t let the public 
think your company is a cold-hearted cor- 
poration. It is important to determine to 
what extent your customers are satisfied with 
your service. One thoughtless employee can 
change your A-1 position in a community to 
one of unpopularity almost over night. Treat 
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your customer not the way you want to be 
treated but the way he wants to be treated. 
Installing and Servicing Gas Floor 
Furnaces—Charles F. Morris, engineer, Gas 
Service Co., Wichita, Kan. Each floor fur- 
nace should be an approved type; should be 
installed under strict regulations, followed u; 
with competent inspection; all flues should 
be inspected and cleaned, if dirty or clogged 
Vent pipes should be the same size as the 
collar in the appliances. Sufficient space 
should be left about the floor furnace to per 
init easy inspection and repairs; should have 
an adequate sized fuel line with proper regu- 
lator equipment; should not be substituted 
for a central heating system where a survey 
would indicate that the latter is required. 


Long Distance Pressure Controls and 
Gauges—E. C. McAninch, Oklahoma Natura! 
Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. General discussion of 
pressure control. Properly controlled pressures 
mean lower average pressures and therefore 
less leakage, and also better utilization of ap- 
pliances. Various devices for remote control of 
pressures are described, all designed to con- 
trol pressure at an adequate level at the low 
pressure point on the system during peak de- 
mand. These devices include automatic ad- 
justment of the regulator by impulse from 
differential pressure across an orifice plate 
downstream from the regulator; also commu- 
nication by a combination of mechanical and 
electrical means between controlled point and 
controlling point, together with mechanical or 
manual facilities to adjust pressure at con- 
trolling point. Pilot loaded regulators should 
have throttling type inner valves with greater 
lift than the quick opening type. 


Our Experience in Gas Dehydration— 
Bruce B. Nichols, Consolidated Gas Utilities 
Corp., Blackwell, Okla. General discussion of 
dehydration as a means of preventing hydrate 
formation in cold weather. Dehydration, by 
use of diethylene glycol, is carried out only 
during the winter months. It takes approxi- 
mately one month to dry up the system after 
dehydration plant is started. Drving is not 
carried beyond a dewpoint slightly below 
ground temperature, as very dry gas releases 
dust in the gas lines. | 
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e ABSTRACTS of papers presented before the 
California Natural Gasoline Association’s 16th 
Annual Fall Meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif., October 31, 1941. 


Investigation of Standard Methods for 
Compressor Horsepower Calculations — 
Tom Dunlap, Standard Oil Co. of Calif, . 
Chairman, Gas Engine & Compressor Com- 
mittee. 


Partial Volume and Its Significance— 
Dr. B. H. Sage and Dr. Wm. N. Lacey, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. The partial volume being a property 
of a component in a mixture relating to its 
total volume, this paper defines the property 
and discusses the method by which it can be 
evaluated in relation to the prevailing con- 
ditions under which the mixture exists. A 
resume of the available information concern- 
ing the partial volumes of the lighter hydro- 
carbons will be presented. The utility of these 
data in the prediction of behavior of natural 
gases and gasolines will be discussed and 
some facts will be offered to indicate the 
present accuracy of prediction. 


Analysis of Hydrocarbon Gas Mixtures 
by Mass Spectrometry — Herbert Hoover, 
Jr., and Dr. Harold Washburn, United Geo- 
physical Co. The authors now present a 
sequel, detailing advances made in this field 
during the last 12 months. 
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ECONnOMISAL 


NOVEMBER 


GAS HEATING—The first ad of our Fall series... to 
appear in most of our gas-served territory .. . backed 
up with outdoor posterboards, truck signs and bill- 
stickers. 

GAS RANGES—One ad in San Francisco, Eureka, Red- 
ding, and in all towns where P. G. and E. serves Natu- 
ral Gas only . . . strictly promotional copy featuring 
gas ranges with kitchen heaters. 


GAS WATER HEATERS—Special copy for manufac- 
tured gas territory and Eureka. A strong, timely adver- 
tisement in favor of automatic storage-type water 


heaters. 


All ads will be of generalized character, designed to support dealer 
tie-in advertising in nearby or adjoining space. For publication 
dates, see your local paper. 


G 211-1141 


ASSOCIATION ABSTRACTS 


e@e ABSTRACTS of papers presented before the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association’s 48th Annual 
Convention, Del Monte, Calif., Sept. 10-12. 


California’s Gas Supply and Utilization 
—Roy A. Wehe, gas and electric engineer, 
California Railroad Commission, Del Monte, 
Calif. With the ever-changing sources of gas 
supply and the mounting use, the time is not 
far distant when an investigation should be 
made to establish an intelligent and reason- 
able program for the utilization and conser- 
vation of the gas sources of the state. The 
scope of the investigation will include the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


1. Occurrence and geographical location of 
present and possible future gas reserves; 
availability of reserves; relationships between 
reserves of dry gas and casing-head gas and 
their most efficient use. 

2. Survey of possibility of utilizing under- 
ground storage as equalizing reservoirs be- 
tween summer and winter gas demands, thus 
better protecting the supply for the basic do- 
mestic and commercial gas user and having 
in mind the incidental effect on the recovery 
of oil. 

3. Adequacy of means of transmission and 
distribution of natural gas from the fields to 
the major markets. 

4. Analysis of customer usage by classes of 
service and estimates of the future require- 
ments of various classes of service. 

5. Formation of marketing policies and 
plans for procedure from sources of ultimate 
consumers to insure the highest degree of 
utilization of California’s natural gas re- 
sources, primarily in those classes of service 
where it has the highest utility of use. 

6. The effect of the factors referred to 


above, and other factors, upon the cost of pro- 
duction, transmission and distribution of nat- 
ural gas and upon rates ultimately fixed by 
the Railroad Commission. 

This study, as you will notice, is not lim- 
ited to the gas received and sold by the pri- 
vately owned and operated utilities under the 
Railroad Commission’s jurisdiction, but is to 
include and account for all gas produced in 
the state. 


Cross-Currents in Industrial Relations 
—Guy Wadsworth, Jr., vice president, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“To demonstrate, tangibly, that the worker 
gets a fair deal, a friendly warning and an 
opportunity to improve before his job is in 
actual jeopardy will do much to overcome 
current distrust of the man in the driver’s 
seat. The fact that management controls only 
one-half of the strategy, and that it may not 
get a fair shake from the union, should not 
discourage us. We can, at least, clean up our 
own side of the show.” 


Domestic Sales Promotion During the 
Emergency — Bert W. Reynolds, manager, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. Sales promotional planning for 1942 
must be based primarily on two essentials: 
(1) the number of new homes that will be 
constructed and (2) the availabliity of ap- 
pliances to supply civilian needs. This paper 
presents a formula by P. G. & E. Co. that esti- 
mates this probable availability in appliances 


in 1942, 


Internal Auditing—Its Function and 
Relation to Management—J. Q. Ewing, of- 
fice supervisor, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. The difference between 
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AYTQOMAT/L 
GAS SHUT Of: 


100% POSITIVE SHUT-OFF FOR WATER HEATERS, FLOOR FURNACES, ETC. 


Pilot flame applied to thermocouple element 
provides all necessary current for valve op- 
eration. Valve is of manual reset straight- 
through gas type, automatically closing 
upon current flame failure. Standard ther- 
mocouple length 30”. Valve sizes: %”’ to 1%’. Available far natural, 
manufactured and liquefied petroleum gases. Ask for Catalog. 
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good, alert and competent management anid 
poor management may, in some cases, be at- 
tributed entirely to the liaison, or the lack of 
it, established between management and ope: 
ations through the recognized and accepte:! 
principles of internal audit procedure. 


Field Installation Experience With So- 
mastic Coating—A. B. Polley, Pacific Light- 
ing Corp., San Francisco, Calif. Somastic 
pipe protective coating, a mixture of asphalt, 
asbestos, sand, and mineral filler, is applied 
in a semi-molten state to the pipe at a cen- 
tral plant and transported to the job site. 
The treatment of field welds is made using 
molds to form the coating around the pipe; 
the application to drips, bend, and other 
odd sections is made by hand. 

From a field man’s viewpoint, the advan- 
tage of Somastic in its resistance to injury 
outbalances any special problems arising 
through its use. 


Cathodic Protection of the Montana 
Power Co.’s Pipe Lines—C. R. Davis, Mon- 
tana Power Co., Butte, Mont. This paper 
gives the history of The Montana Power 
Co.’s cathodic protection on gas transmis- 
sion lines and distribution systems. Types 
of units are discussed. The results of polar- 
ization tests are shown on a curve. Tests in- 
dicate polarization increases the _ effective- 
ness of wind generators approximately 20%. 

The annual cost of The Montana Power 
Co.’s cathodic protection on the gas trans- 
mission lines is $4.60 per mile of equivalent 
3-in. main and on the distribution systems 
$30.80 per mile of equivalent 3-in. main. 

By applying cathodic protection while the 
coating is in good condition it requires only 
%4 microampere per sq. in. of total pipe 
area on the gas transmission lines and 7 
microampere per sq. in. of total pipe are 
on the distribution systems. 


Electrolysis Bond Field Installation Pro- 
cedure—E. E. Claggett, Southern California 
Gas Co. To combat the corrosive effects of 
electric currents leaving a buried pipe or 
other metallic structure and entering the 
earth, bonds or cables are connected to the 
pipe and used as a path over which the cur- 
rent may be carried to a place where it may 
be harmlessly discharged. 

This paper deals with the selection of ma- 
terials from the standpoints of adequate 
electrical conductivity and physical strength; 
the methods of attachment to the connected 
structures; the means of protecting the bonds 
against corrosion and physical damage; and 
methods of terminating or looping the bonds 
in or through an accessible enclosure in the 
street, curb or sidewalk. 


A fiber conduit material has been success- | 


fully adapted for use as a protective cover- 
ing for bonds. 


A Collection Follow-up Procedure for 
Regular Gas Accounts—R. F. Ogborn, as- 
sistant division manager, Southern California 
Gas Co., Pasadena, Calif. This paper con- 
siders the following: Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations, Public Relations, Sticker Type 
Notices, First or Special Notices, Individual- 
izing Collection Effort, Reconnection Charges, 
Economy of Effort. 


Retail Sales Methods That Get Results 
—Floyd S. Parmenter, sales representative, 
Southern’Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
One company salesman’s formula for effective 
cooperation with gas appliance dealers. 


How to Make Your.Gas Appliance Dis- 
plays Pay Sales Dividends—Homer Laugh- 
lin, Jr., assistant supervisor, Advertising and 
Publications, Southern California Gas Co., 
Hollywood, Calif. A series of slides contrast- 
ing the proper and improper manner of pre- 
senting floor displays. 
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Research Increased in 1941, 
Says N.A.M. Committee Head 


Meee industry throughout 
the nation will spend an unprecedented 
$117,490,000 for research this year, Robert I. 
Lund, chairman of the National Association 
of Manufacturers’ Committee on Patents and 
Research, revealed recently. 

“Here is tangible evidence of industry’s 
faith in America’s future,” Mr. Lund declared. 
“In industrial research lies the great hope for 
reemployment, for productive application of 
savings and for the beneficial utilization of 
war production plants. The 1941 outlay by 
those companies engaged in active research 
development is averaging more than $116,000 
per company.” 

The announcement by Mr. Lund covered 
this year’s expenditures for research to de- 
velop new products by a group of companies 
representing every classification of manufac- 
turing industry, 1008 firms reporting to the 
N. A. M. 

The study was conducted by Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Research Advisory Committee. 

Forty-nine per cent of the companies stated 
that their 1941 budget was greater than last 
year, while 43% reported no change in their 
research outlay. Only 8% are spending less 
than last year. 
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Louisville Company to Sell 
Stock Direct to Public 


The Louisville Gas and Electric Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been granted permission to sel] 
150,000 shares of common stock at $23.50 a 
share, direct to the public by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

The proposed transaction is the first of its 
kind since institution of the commission’s 
competitive-bidding rule for utilities issues. 
The S.E.C.’s order constituted an exemption 
from the competitive-bidding rule and a find- 
ing of no objection to the proposed method 
of distribution and the price. 

The only condition attached to the approval 
was that the company append a copy of the 
commission’s order to the prospectus which 
is to be distributed to prospective purchasers 
of the stock. Proceeds from the issue will be 
used in a $10,000,000 plant expansion pro- 
gram. 
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Tennessee Commission 
Favors Gas Line in South 


The Tennessee Commission after hearings 
has found “urgent need” for the supply of 
gas proposed by the Tennessee Gas & Trans- 
mission Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., for which 
the applicant wishes to construct a pipe line 
from Louisiana across Mississippi and Ala- 
bama and into Tennessee (GAS, Sept., 1941, 
p. 31). The certificate of convenience and 
necessity is being withheld for 120 days and 
until the commission is satisfied as to the ap- 
plicant’s financial arrangements. The certifi- 
cate will limit the authority of the applicant 
to wholesale for resale locally. 


Six St. Paul Industries 


Ask for Natural Gas Service 
The City Council of St. Paul, Minn., has 


received a petition signed by six of the city’s 
largest industries which asks that natural gas 
be made available as a fuel in that com- 
munity. 

Signers of the petition included the Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Seeger 
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Refrigerator Co., Griggs, Cooper & Co., Jacob 
Schmidt Brewing Co., Brown & Bigelow, and 
Theodore Hamm Brewing Co. 

The document stated that seven Minne- 
apolis industries have natural gas service and 
that lack of natural gas in St. Paul would 
curtail existing industrial activity, reduce pro- 
duction and impair the purchasing power of 
the community. 
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Ohio Fuel Gas Co. Builds 
Lines to Compressor Stations 


HE Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

has completed a 16%4-mile, 12%4-in. pipe 
line from Benton township, Hocking county, 
to the Crawford No. 2 compressor station in 
Berne township, Fairfield county, Ohio. The 
electric-welded pipe is protected by rein- 
forced asbestos wrapper contracted by the 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 

Operating pressures of the line are from 
300 to 7000 lbs. and maximum capacity of 
the line is between 15,000,000 and 25,000,000 
cu. ft. per day. Merco Nordstrom valves are 
used. 

J. H. Lang, general main line superintend- 
ent of the Ohio company, has announced that 
a 12-mile 12%4-in. pipe line will soon be com- 
pleted from Monroe township, Richland 
county, Ohio, to the Pavonia compressor sta- 
tion in Weller township, Richland county. 
This electric-welded line will be protected by 
cement with tarred felt wrapper contracted 
by the Barrett Co. Operating pressure will 
be between 300 and 700 Ibs. and maximum 
capacity will be between 5,000,000 and 15,- 
000,000 cu. ft. per day. 


Loop Line Is Completed 
Near Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Michigan Gas Transmission Corp., De- 
troit, Mich., has just completed the construc- 
tion of a nine-mile-loop-line near Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Cost of the 6%-in. O. D. line was ap- 
proximately $60,000, according to M. K. 
Hager, engineer of the company. 

The pipe is protected with enamel contract- 
ed by the Barrett Co. and has a maximum 
operating pressure of 600 lbs. Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. manufactured the pipe for the 
line; the valves were manufactured by the 
Crane Co. 

The Michigan Gas Transmission Corp. is 
at present engaged in installing two addi- 
tional 1300 BHP gas engine compressors at 
the Edgerton compressor station, located in 


Allen County, Ind. 
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Northern Indiana Co. to 
Buy Gary, Indiana, Utility 


The Indiana Public Service Commission has 
approved a petition of the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co. to take over the assets of 
the Gary Heat, Light and Water Co. The pur- 
chase price was given as $10,066,000 and the 
sale was contingent on Northern Indiana’s 
ability to obtain a $5,000 000 loan. 

The order of approval said the $10,066 000 
valuation for purchase was not to be consid- 
ered as a finding for rate-making purposes. 
Northern Indiana serves gas to 25,500 cus- 
tomers in 28 northern Indiana counties. 


Shallow Gas Well in Montana 


One of the shallowest gas wells ever drilled 
in the Baker anticline was finished recently 
18 miles southeast of Baker, Mont. Gas was 
brought in at a depth of 535 feet. The well 
is reported making 300,000 cu. ft. of gas. 


A. G. A. Laboratories Offers 
Two New Research Bulletins 


HE American Gas Association Laboratories 

have recently published two additional bul- 
letins to be known as “Bulletin No. 12,” and 
“Bulletin No. 14.” 

Bulletin No. 12, “Principles of Gas Stor- 
age Water Heater Design for Maximum Hot 
Water Delivery,” is divided into two sections. 
The first covers a study of the influence of 
heat application to water heating vessels in 
producing stratification or separation of hot 
and cold water during heating periods. The 
second covers the effectiveness of dip tube de- 
sign or other methods of introducing cold 
water to the storage vessel for accomplishing 
a separation of hot and cold water during 
draw periods. 

Bulletin No. 14, “Fundamentals of Auto- 
matic Flash Tube Lighter Design,” is the 
third bulletin on domestic gas range research. 
Detailed data is presented on principles of 
lighter design, including size and location of 
flash tubes with relation to burner and lighter 
ports, and their effect on satisfactory igni- 
tion. Characteristics of fuel gases as they af- 
fect lighter design, based on results of exten- 
sive tests are covered. 

Copies of the bulletins may be obtained at 
nominal cost from the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratories, 1032 East 62nd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Natural Gas Line Will 
Serve Three Indiana Cities 


The Federal Power Commission has author- 
ized Ray Phebus, of Centralia, Ill., to con- 
struct an eight-mile natural gas pipe line 
from the Russellville gas field in Lawrence 
county, Ill., to a point near Vincennes, Ind. 
The line will supply natural gas to the 
Hoosier Gas Corp. which serves the cities of 
Vincennes, Washington and Princeton. Total 
population of these communities is approxi- 
mately 35,006. 

The certificate is for a term of eight years. 
The Hoosier Gas Corp. previously purchased 
natural gas from the Kentucky Natural Gas 
Corp., Owensboro, Ky. Construction of the 
line will cost approximately $50,000. Comple- 
tion date is scheduled for January 1, 1942. 


New York Gas Companies 
Authorized to Effect Merger 


The Hornell Gas Light Co., Hornell, N. Y., 
will be merged into the Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co., Ltd., Wellsville, N. Y., according to an 
announcement made by the New York State 
Public Service Commission. The two utilities 
have been authorized to issue and exchange 
certain common stocks as a preliminary step 
in the unification. 

The Hornell Gas Light Co. serves manufac- 
tured and natural gas to 5600 customers in 
Hornell and the Empire Gas & Fuel Co., Ltd., 
has 5300 customers in Bolivar and other 
smaller communities in Alleghany and Steu- 
ben counties. 


Congress of American 
Industry Meets December 1 


The Congress of American Industry will 
meet at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, December 1-5, Walter D. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, has announced. Mr. Fuller’s speech 
and the theme of the Congress will follow the 
opening lines of the Preamble of the Consti- 
tution, “To Secure the Blessings of Liberty.” 
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Frederick H. Patterson has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. He has 
served as secretary of the company for the 
last nine years and now assumes the addi- 
tional duties of treasurer, following the death 
of John F. Clark, who had filled the latter 
office since 1939. Entering the employ of the 
company in 1911, Mr. Patterson has held 
various posts in the financial and accounting 
departments. He began has utility career with 
the Niagara Falls Gas Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., in 1905 and was auditor of the Buffalo, 
Lockport and Rochester Railway from 1908 
to 1911. He is a past chairman of the A.G.A. 
Accounting Section. 

Other recent changes in the personnel of 
the company include the promotion of Har- 
old W. Nichols from auditor to assistant 
treasurer and auditor, and the elevation of 
Paul J. W. Miller of the auditing depart- 


ment to the office of assistant secretary. 
e e 


Emil J. Bartel, 71, superintendent of the 
meter repair division of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., retired recently 


Y 


after completing almost 49 years’ service. He 
entered the company as a fitter in 1892, and 
subsequently advanced to foreman, shop in- 
spector and branch manager. In 1909 he be- 
came superintendent of the meter repair divi- 


sion. 
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Miss Hilda M. Theurer has been appoint- 
ed home service director and Mrs. Jean- 
nette L. Farewell has been transferred from 
that position to sales development work by 
the Pittsfield Coal Gas Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Theurer has been employed by the Cam- 
bridge Gas and Electric Co. of that city. 


L. F. Seybold, president of the Wisconsin 
Utilities’ Association, has been named to rep- 
resent public utilities on a recently named 
Wisconsin Defense Savings Committee, to 
help promote the sale of Defense bonds and 


stamps. 
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Roland M, Alsbrook, draftsman for the 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, has made 
a hobby of collecting old sheet music popu- 
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.. PUSH PIPE WITH GREENLEE 
HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHERS 


You don‘t waste time and money digging trenches when installing pipe underground with 
Greenlee Hyraulic Pipe Pushers. There’s no pavement cutting, no tunneling, no backfill- 
ing, no repaving. Only a short trench is dug to accommodate the pusher and pipe, and 
one or two men pumping the handles can easily push pipe under sidewalks, streets, high- 


ways, embankments, and railroad tracks. 
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No extra equipment of any type needed... 
the powerful hydraulic units do the actual push- 
ing. Built in two sizes... 


the No. 790 with a 


20-ton hydraulic unit for 11% to 4-inch pipe 
... and the No. 795, with 75 tons of power, 
for drainage ducts, concrete sewer pipe, and 
pipe beyond 4 inches. Write for complete de- 
tails. 


Send for 
NEW 
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TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


lar around the turn of the century for <he 
past several years. His collection now te:als 
nearly 1500 original copies, much of w!:ich 
has been out of print for years. 


The appointment of R. F. Orth as pr 2p. 
ager of the public utility and electrical e¢. 
partment of Johns-Manville was annour ed 
by T. K. Mial, vice 
president in charge of 
industrial sales. A 
graduate of Texas 
A & M College, Mr. 
Orth joined the Johns- 
Manville organization 
in 1924. In 1940 he 
was made staff man- 
ager for pipe sales in 
the West with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, 
a position which he 
held until his recent 
move to New York to 
take over his present 
duties as manager of 
the public utility and electrical department 
of the company. 


R. F. ORTH 


C. E. Yowler, salesman of the Harrisburg 
Gas Co., Harrisburg, Pa., recently distin- 
guished himself by selling his 800th gas re. 
frigerator. Mr. Yowler was presented with a 
gold pin set with three diamonds, designat- 
ing the fact that he has been a Master Sales- 
man two years in succession. 


Jerry A. Hayes, for the past eight years 
manager of the Walters, Okla., office of the 
Community Natural Gas Co., has been ap- 
pointed plant superintendent of the Wichita 
Falls, Texas, district. Basil G. Johnson, of 
Snyder, Texas, will succeed Mr. Hayes as 
manager of the Walters office. 


Alden Coffey, Jr., advertising represent- 
ative of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., was a speaker at the fall conference of 
the advertising managers’ department of the 
Oklahoma Press Association held in Okla- 
homa City, October 25-26. The Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co. was host at the buffet supper 
and floor show presented the evening of Oc- 
tober 25. 
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John Ross, general accountant for the Cit- 
izens Gas and Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind., 
for the past five years, has been promoted to 
assistant auditor for the company. He suc-. 
ceeds C. S. Steward, who died September 6. 


Donald M. Nelson, executive director of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, 
has announced the appointment of Albert J. 
Browning, of Chicago, as a special assistant 
to handle various problems in connection 
with the SPAB program. Mr. Browning was 
deputy director of the Division of Purchases, 
Office of Production Management, from the 
time OPM was set up until last April. Pre- 
viously he had served under Mr. Nelson in 
the National Defense Advisory Commission. 


Announcement has been made that the 
Natural Gas Section of the American Gas 
Association has awarded D. J. Kerley and 
J. M. Hillsman the two graduate fellowships 
in natural gas research. The fund was made 
available to the Natural Gas Section in 1927 
by the Natural Gas Supply Men and first put 
to use in 1930. 

Mr. Kerley, of Bennett, N. M. ., is the fel- 
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OU AVre face to face e 8 e 


with just one of the hundreds of chil- 
dren appealing for strong bodies... 
nourishment . . . hospitalization .. . 
sood training ...forahome... for 


loving care! 


Today’s children are tomorrow’s citi- 
zens. The major portion of Chest funds 


everywhere is devoted to child health 


and welfare... 


Chest funds find new homes for homeless children . . . provide home- 
care and education for semi-dependent children . . . establish day 
nurseries for the guidance and protection of small children whose 
mothers work away from home... provide clinic and hospital care 
for the ill and corrective treatments for the disabled . . . promote 
sroup work and good-citizen training among young people of all 


faiths and races. 


Chest agencies Defend the Home Front of every community against 


disease, discouragement, delinquency and dependency. 


HELP TO TAKE CARE OF OQUR OWN 


Give to Your 
COMMUNITY CHES IT 
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INDUSTRY PERSONALITIES 


lowship holder at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He was graduated in 1940 from the 
Texas College of Mines and has been em- 
ployed for seven years by the El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas Co., El Paso, Texas. Mr. Hillsman, 
a graduate of the Texas College of Industries, 
1939, has been employed by the United Gas 
System, the West Texas Gas Co., and the Oil 
and Gas Division of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission. 


J. E. Overbeck. of 
the Columbia Engi- 
neering Corp., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was elected 
chairman of the Appa- 
lachian Meter School, 
which held the fourth 
annual meeting of the 
Appalachian Gas 
Measurement Short 
Course at West Vir- 
ginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., re- 
cently. The meeting at- 
tracted 416 registrants, 
representing 29 states. 
Employees of 27 manufacturing companies, 
74 gas utilities and six public service com- 
missions attended. The theme of the course 
was “Theory and Practice of the Measure- 
ment of Gases.” 


J. E. OVERBECK 


E. H. Parker, engineer for Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., addressed mem- 
bers of the Tulsa Engineers Club recently on 
“Some Fundamentals of Internal-Combustion 
Engine Design.” 


Nils T. Sellman, chairman of the Labora- 
tories Managing Committee of the American 
Gas Association, resigned on October 1. Mr. 
Sellman was largely responsible for the prep- 
aration of initial plans for the Laboratories 
construction and operation and had been a 
member of the Managing Committee since its 
organization in 1924. Mr. Sellman, after 
graduation from the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, became connected with the depart- 
ment of utilization of the Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York. In 1921 he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. In 1929 he received the Charles A. Mun- 
roe award for his outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of the gas industry. He was 
an active member of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Research and the Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research from the time of their 
organization. 


Succeeding Mr. Sellman, who is assistant vice 
president, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., George E. Whitwell, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., has been appointed Chairman of 
the Laboratories Managing Committee of the 
American Gas Association. He has been a 
member of the committee since 1928 and has 
been a member of its advisory council and 
board of directors as well as headed a num- 
ber of its working committees. Mr. Whitwell, 
who has been in the gas industry 25 years, is 
best known as co-inventor of the Young- 
Whitwell back-run carburetted gas process 
now employed under license in over 300 
manufactured gas plants. A graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology he has 
been employed by the Anaconda Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont., the Tacoma Gas and Fuel Co., 
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Tacoma, Wash., the Byllesby Engineering 2nd 
Management Corp., Chicago, the Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Philace]. 
phia Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. He was appoiried 
to his present position in 1931. 


Harry K. Wrench, 
vice president and 
general manager of 
the Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has been 
elected president of 
the company, succeed- 
ing the late Fred W. 
Seymour, who died 
in New York recently. 
Mr. Wrench will re- 
tain his position as 
general manager of 
the company. In 1922 
Mr. Wrench became 
general manager of the Gas Light Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich., and later he operated companies 
at West Palm Beach, Fla., Lowell, Mass., 
Jacksonville, Fla., St. Augustine, Fla., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Banger, Maine, Ware, Mass., 
North Attleboro, Mass., and Suffern, New 
York. He was named vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Co. and a director of the American Gas and 
Power Co., Wilmington, Del., in 1937. 


H. K. WRENCH 


Arthur W. Jones, sales promotion man- 
ager of Standard Gas Equipment Corp., Balti- 
more, Md., has been appointed chief statis- 
tician of the Shoe and Leather Products sec- 
tion of O.P.M., Washington, D. C. Mr. Jones’ 
assistant, Robert E. Laffin, will take on Mr. 
Jones’ former duties. W. Frank Roberts, 
president of Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 
is O.P.M. Coordinator for Maryland and in 


charge of priorities in Baltimore. 
a e 


N. Henry Gellert, president of the Great 
Lakes Utilities Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced that LeRoy G. Duyck has been 
appointed vice president and manager of the 
Reidsville plant of the North Carolina Gas 
Corp. Mr. Duyck was employed by the In- 
dustrial division of the Memphis Power and 
Light Co., Memphis, Tenn., from 1933 until 
1938. Later he worked for the Tennessee Gas 
Co., as manager of the Marysville, Tenn., 
plant, and in 1939 he became manager of the 
Virginia Gas & Utilities Co., Pulaski, Va., a 
subsidiary of The Great Lakes Utilities Co. 


The School of Mines of West Virginia Uni- 
versity has announced the appointment of 
Robert F. Davisson as instructor in oil and 
gas engineering. Mr. Davisson was a graduate 
of the School of Mines in the oil and gas 
option in the class of 1939. Since that time 
he has been employed with the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co. The appointment of Mr. 
Davisson, along with the completion of the 
new Mineral Industries Building, will enable 
the School of Mines to offer improved in- 
struction in its oil and gas curriculum. The 
Mineral Industries Building will be equipped 
with the latest laboratory apparatus for use 
in oil and gas instruction and research, ac- 
cording to D. L. McElroy, director of the 
School of Mines. 


American Meter Co. has announced the 
promotion of William G. Hamilton, Jr., to 
the position of assistant manager of the Phila- 
delphia factory and sales territory. In 1927, 


Mr. Hamilton joined the Helme & MclIlhenny 
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Foduce Account Pressures 


Photo of actual installation in Liquid Carbonic Plant 


REYNOLDS REGULATORS will operate 
accurately either individually or in series, depend- 
ing upon the conditions under which they oper- 
ate. The above photograph shows an actual 
double reduction installation in a liquid car- 
bonic plant. 


Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, 
reasonable cost, low upkeep — these are the 
vitally important inherent features built into 
REYNOLDS Gas Regulators through 50 years 
of experience in developing, designing, building 
and testing Gas Control equipment. 


For complete cooperation of our Engineering 
Department, write our Factory, Branch Offices 
or Representatives. 


Representatives Branch Offices 
Eastern Appliance Company 423 Dwight Building 
Boston, Massachusetts ke Kansas City, Missouri 
2nd Unit: Wm. A. Ehlers 
Santa Fe Building No. 268 Park Street 
Dallas, Texas Upper Montclair, N. J. 


GAS CONTROL SINCE: £O92 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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The new Model A-80, illustrated above, is 
PACIFIC'S answer to the problem of supplying an 
ultra smart and completely automatic Forced-Air 
basement furnace for winter air-conditioning and 
summer ventilating. Its clean-cut modern lines 
and handsome two-tone blue finish make it ideal 
for converting the basement into an attractive 
recreation room. 


The Blower and Heating casings are complete 
separate units that are quickly and easily 
installed without knocking down and re-assem- 
bling. Model A-80 furnaces have PACIFIC'S ex- 
clusive round Heating Element and improved 
Multi-tubular type Burner with one-piece cast-iron 
fire box liner as standard equipment. 


You're Wise if You 
Capitalize on PACIFIC’S Strong 
Customer Acceptance 


Gas appliance salesmen know that 
PACIFIC Forced-Air Systems make friends 
of their customers. They recognize the 
sales-building value of PACIFIC'S policy to 
give their customers extra value in the 
things that are important to them — better 
appearance — greater flexibility and con- 
venience — easier installation — more de- 
pendably filtered air ventilation, summer 
and winter — faster room heating — greater 
over-all economy. 


They know these extra values are the 
result of PACIFIC'S 28 years of specialized 
experience in the design and manufacture 
of gas heating 
equipment. 


Write today for Forced -Air Units 
free catalog and orced-Air F urnaces 
complete infor- Basement 


mation about 
PACIFIC’S sales- 
stimulating line 
and ask about 
the profitable 
PACIFIC Dealer 
set-up. Address 
Dept. G-11. 


— 
GAS RADIATOR CO. SS 
HUNTINGTON PARK. CALIF. 


organization which was later consolidated 
with the John J. Griffin & Co. factory to form 
the American Meter Co. Mr. Hamilton is a 
member of the Engineers Club of Phila- 
del phia. 

e e 


The F. P. C. has announced its acceptance 
of the resignation of William S. Young- 
man, Jr., as general counsel and has desig- 
nated Richard J. Connor as his successor. 
Mr. Connor, who holds AB and LLB degrees 
from the Yale Law School, joined the legal 
staff of the Commission in 1937. Before com- 
ing to the Federal Power Commission in 
1940, Mr. Youngman served as counsel for 
the National Power Policy Committee and as 
chief counsel of the Power Division of the 
Public Works Administration. 


L. R. King, president of the lowa-Nebraska 
Light and Power Co., Lincoln, Neb., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Forrest Kitch 
as manager of the Iowa-Nebraska Light and 
Power Co., Beatrice, Neb. Mr. Kitch has 
been with the company since 1930 and in his 
new capacity will have charge of gas distri- 
bution for the company in the towns of Bea- 
trice, Clatonia, Cortland, DeWitt, Hallam, 
Plymouth, Wilber and Adams. 


Walter Gleason, superintendent of the gas 
plant of the Iowa-Nebraska Light and Power 
Co., at York, Neb., has been appointed local 
manager of the company’s gas properties in 
Aurora, Neb. John W. Byron has been ap- 
pointed manager of the York district of the 
company, succeeding Mr. Gleason. Mr. Byron 
has been with the company since 1929 and is 
an engineering graduate of the University of 
Nebraska. 

« * 


The Porcelain Enamel and Manufacturing 
Co., Baltimore, Md., has announced the ap- 
pointment of George L. Hubbell as sales 
engineer for the midwestern territory. Mr. 
Hubbell was formerly district sales manager 
for the Globe Wernicke Co. and production 
manager and southeastern sales manager for 
the E. F. Hauserman Co. 


John A. Hays has been appointed plant 
superintendent of the Community Natural Gas 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, succeeding the late 
E. J. Fisher. Mr. Hays entered the gas in- 
dustry in 1927 in the construction depart- 
ment of the company. 

e e@ 


William Reynolds, advertising manager 
of Servel, Inc., has been elected president of 
the National Noise Abatement Council. He 
succeeds G. P. Little, of The Celotex Corp., 
Chicago. 

& o 


C. B. Dushane, Jr., has been promoted 
to the managership of the Mid-West territory 
for the American Meter Co., Los Angeles. 
Mr. Dushane has been with the company 25 
years. He received his technical training at 
the Baltimore Institute of Technology, John 
Hopkins University and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of ‘Technology. He is a member of the 
American Gas Association and a past presi- 
dent of the Mid-West Gas Association and a 
permanent member of its executive council. 


s ee 

Norman R. McKee, vice president of the 
Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has announced the transfer of Henry 
M. Wileox, commercial agent at the com- 
pany’s Santa Monica office, to the company’s 
Ventura district in the same capacity. 

Mr. Wilcox has been associated with the 


gas company since 1927 and will be suc. 
ceeded by G. F. Scherer, now comme: ia] 
agent in the Ventura district. 


Frank Padden. district manager of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. at Shawnee, O!:la,, 
has announced the appointment of Miss !.n. 
cile Newlin as home service director for the 
company in Wetumka, Okla. Miss Newlin re. 
places Miss Grace Flusher, who resigned re. 
cently. Miss Newlin is a graduate home econ- 
omist of Oklahoma A. & M. College and 
served as assistant home service director of 
the gas company at its Tulsa offices. 


Henry Urban, employee of the Conscli- 
dated Gas Co., Shamrock, Texas, has been 
transferred to the Eagle City, Okla., office of 
the company. 

+ * 


The Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has announced the appointment of G. L. 
Leckner and E. J. McKenzie of the Renk- 
cel Engineering & Pyrometer Service Co. as 
district engineers in the State of Michigan. 
Both men have had considerable experience 
with furnaces and ovens. 


Thomas E. Rogers, engineer for United 
Gas Pipe Line Co. and formerly at Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has been transferred to the gen- 
eral office engineering department at com- 
pany headquarters in Shreveport, La. 


Newton M. Looney, compressor-station 
engineer for the United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
at the Wichita Falls, Texas, district, has been 
transferred to Refugio, Texas, in the com- 
pany ’s Houston district. 


Obituaries 


F. W. Seymour 


Frederick Warner Seymour, 54, president 
of the American Gas and Power Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., died recently after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Seymour entered the utility busi- 
ness in 1910 as an employee of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Gas Light Co. Seven years 


later he became vice president and general 


manager of the Battle Creek (Mich.) Gas. 


Co. In 1927 Mr. Seymour became vice prest- 
dent and consulting engineer of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth’s Power Corp. Five years 
later he became president of the American 
Gas and Power Co. He was also president of 
the Public Utilities Management Corp., New 
York City, and the National Gas and Electric 
Corp., New York City, and vice president of 
the Dominion Gas and Electric Co., Hope- 
well, Va. 


E. W. Eustace 


Edward W. Eustace, plant superintendent, 
gas engineer and purchasing agent of the 
Key City Gas Co., Dubuque, Iowa, died re- 
cently. Mr. Eustace began his career in the 
gas business with the Rutland Gas Co., Rut- 
land, Vt., and later was employed by the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, 
Ill., of which his brother, the late John H. 
Eustace, was vice president. 

Before coming to Dubuque, Mr. Eustace 
was vice president of the Peoria Gas and 
Eiectric Co., Peoria, Ill. In 1908 he be- 
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caine superintendent of the Dubuque plant 
of the Key City Gas Co. and has served in 
that capacity since. Mr. Eustace was a mem- 
her of the American Gas Association, the 
Mid-West Gas Association and the Iowa Pub- 
lic Utilities Association. 

e e 


H. A. Ehrmann 


Herman A. Ehrmann, employee of the Tax 
Department of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Hunt’s Point, N. Y., died Octo- 
ber 16, after an illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Ehrmann had been engaged in the 
public utilities business for more than 30 
years. In 1907, he became an employee of 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. of Chi- 
cago. Fifteen years later he became assistant 
controller and then treasurer of the Midland 
United Co. and the Midland Utilities Co. in 
Chicago. In 1934, Mr. Ehrmann became as- 
sistant to the secretary of Consolidated Gas 
Co., now Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, and in 1937 was placed in charge of 
social security taxes in the tax department 
of the company. 

e e 


A. N. Outzen 


A. N. Outzen, 56, superintendent of the 
River Rouge station of the Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., died recently. 
Mr. Outzen was an engineering graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin and had been 
with the company since 1910. Prior to the 
building of the River Rouge station of the 
system, he did much of the research and de- 
signing for the station, was specifications en- 
gineer during its construction, and superin- 
tendent of the station from its day of opera- 
tion until his death. He held memberships in 


numerous engineering societies in this coun- 


try and abroad. 
ee e 


W. F. Neiman 


William F. Neiman, employee of the public 
relations and sales department of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
died on October 8 while attending a conven- 
tion at Santa Barbara. Mr. Neiman became 
an employee of the San Francisco Gas and 
Electric Co. in 1903. In 1921 he was em- 
ployed by the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
and has been a research engineer in the pub- 
lic relations and sales department of the com- 


pany since 1933. 
e e 


H. N. Carroll 


Harry Nelson Carroll, 55, manager of the 
commercial and industrial sales for the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., died October 23. Mr. Carroll joined 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Co., Fresno, 
Calif., in 1923 and in 1927 came to San Fran- 
cisco as sales manager of the Great Western 
Power Co., later becoming a division man- 
ager. When the company was merged into the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. in 1930, he be- 


came a member of the general sales staff. 


William L. Nicklas 


William L. Nicklas, 72, associated in the 
gas business for 40 years and connected with 
the Peoples Natural Gas Co. for 28 years, 


died September 15. 
* a 


A. J. Morgan 


Alonzo J. Morgan, 53, heating engineer for 
the Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, died of a heart attack recently. 
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John Zink Burners 


are installed in HEATING 
and POWER BOILEBS at 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
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Fort Barrancas, Florida 

Twin Engine School, Lubbock, Texas 

Air Corps Technical School, Keesler Field, 
Biloxi, Miss. 

U. S. Naval Air Base, Alameda, Calif. 


and UNIT HEATERS 
JOHN ZINK COMPANY 
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| ARCCO | 
Guarantees | 


) A Dependable 


| Source of Supply 
| - 
| DEPENDABLE 


| MACNICK | 
| CHART 
‘CLOCKS 


Replace outmoded clocks 
now with the one clock 
that gives you TEN 


ROTATION SPEEDS 


The best recording instrument is a 
weak cripple if the chart clock is in- 
accurate or broken. Now is the time 
to inspect your chart clocks, and to 
replace the doubtful ones with inex- 
pensive, interchangeable, STAND- 
ARDIZED MACNICK CHART 
CLOCKS. 


Here are some outstanding features 
—proved in thousands of installa- 
tions: Hermetically sealed, safe for 
life from moisture, dust, corrosive 
gases; run 8 days on one winding; 
wound with single stem; quickly in- 
terchangeable converter gears pro- 
vide choice of 10 rotation speeds 
(one turn of chart in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12 
or 24 hours, or 2, 3, or 7 days. Fit 
practically all recording instruments 
using circular charts. 


Send for Bulletin No. 104-A 


AMERICAN 
RECORDING CHART CO. 


3113 East 11th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
510 South Lansing Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Mountain Fuel Supply Co. to 
Loop Wyoming Trunk Line 


HE Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake 

City, Utah, has begun construction of 32 
miles of 8-in. pipe line from Leroy to a point 
near Granger, Wyo. The line will be a con- 
tinuation of the 60-mile loop of 18-in. pipe 
laid two years ago parallel to the company’s 
16-in. natural gas trunk line laid 12 years ago 
from the Wyoming gas fields to Salt Lake 
City. (GAS, August, 1941, p. 43.) When the 
line is completed next month, the company 
will have an 18-in. loop with a total mileage 
of about 90 miles. 

Extension of the loop will provide addi- 
tional capacity needed for serving Salt Lake 
City. Welding of the line is being done by 
H. C. Price Co. The general contractor is 
Sheehan Pipe Line Construction Co. National 
Tube Co. is furnishing the pipe and Merco 
Nordstrom Co., the valves. Operating pres- 
sure will be 400 lbs. Operating capacity is 
stated as being 72,000 Mc.f. and maximum 
capacity 84,000 M c.f. Estimated cost of the 
project is $750,000, according to O. D. Don- 
nell, president of the Mountain Fuel Sup- 
ply Co. 


Five Texas Cities Receive 
$16,000 Cut in Gas Rates 


Gas rates in five cities and several unin- 
corporated towns in southern Texas have 
been reduced for yearly customer savings 
of $16000, the state Railroad Commission 
has announced. 

Beginning with June bills cuts were made 
for the Texas Southwestern Gas Co. cus- 
tomers in Navasota, Brenham, Bellville, 
Columbus, Eagle Lake and Hempstead. By 
a recent order the commission required same 
reductions for Sealy, Waller and Prairie 
View and all of the company’s rural cus- 
tomers in Colorado, Austin, Washington, 
Waller, Grimes and Harris counties. 

The commission announced the average 
reduction for all the cities and rural cus- 
tomers will be 11% of the rates formerly in 
effect and refunds are required by the com- 
mission to be made back to June 1 to all 
rural customers and customers in unincor- 
porated towns. 


F.P.C. Dismisses Complaint 
Of City of Toledo, Ohio 


The Federal Power Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint filed by the City of Toledo, 
Ohio, against the Hope Natural Gas Co. 
which alleged that the price charged by the 
Hope company for gas sold to The North- 
western Ohio Natural Gas Co., which serves 
Toledo, is unlawful, excessive and unreason- 
able. The gas is delivered to Northwestern by 
its transporting affiliate, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co. The dismissal followed a statement from 
the City of Toledo advising the Commission 
that it had amicably adjusted all of its dis- 
putes with the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. and The 
Northwestern Natural Gas Co. 


National Supply to Handle 
Dresser Line of Products 


According to announcement made by A. E. 
Walker, president of the National Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., that company has been ap- 
pointed by Dresser Manufacturing Co., Brad- 
ford, Pa., as a national oil and gas jobber of 
Dresser products and will henceforth stock 
and sell Dresser couplings and fittings, re- 


pair clamps and sleeves, and extra parts, such 
as gaskets, bolts, etc. 

Replacement parts for Dayton couplings 
and accessories will be furnished by Dresser, 
inasmuch as manufacturing equipment, molds 
for gaskets, patterns, trade names, trade 
marks, and patents have been sold by ihe 
Dayton Coupling Division to Dresser. 


Vandalia, Illinois, Makes 
Change to Natural Gas 


The Southeastern Illinois Gas Co., Harris. 
burg, IIl., has been authorized by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to change its present 
manufactured gas service to natural gas sery. 
ice in Vandalia, Fayette County, Ill. Popula- 
tion of the community is approximately 4342, 

The company claims that the changeover 
will mean a reduction to all of the company’s 
customers which will approximate $6000 an- 
nually, or an average reduction of about 25% 
based on 1940 sales. The company was ordered 
to make at its own expense any changes in 
customers’ equipment necessary for use of 
the natural gas. 

The supply of gas will be secured from the 
United Cities Utilities Co., Chicago, Ill., which 
will construct approximately eight miles of 
pipe line to transmit the gas from Browns- 
town to the city limits of Vandalia. 


Birmingham Gas Co. Asks 
To Buy More Gas for Winter 


The Birmingham Gas Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has asked the State Public Service 
Commission approval of a proposed contract 
under which it will purchase a minimum of 
1 000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day during the 
next eight years from the Republic Steel 
Corp. The gas company said the contract 
with Republic was negotiated to satisfy ad- 
ditional requirements for 1941-42. 

Under contracts heretofore existing, the 
gas company has obtained its gas from the 
Sloss-Shefheld Steel and Iron Co. and the 
Alabama By-Products Co., the former furn- 
ishing a maximum of 16,000,000 and the 
later a maximum of 14,000 000 cu. ft. daily. 

During the winter of 1940-41, a daily max- 
imum requirement of 29,000,000 cu. ft. was 
reached but the gas company forecasts that 
during the coming winter a daily require- 
ment in excess of 30,000,000 will occur. 


Cities Service Gas Co. to 
Construct 55-Mile Pipe Line . 


The Cities Service Gas Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., has announced plans for constructing 
a 55-mile pipe line from West Cement, Okla., 
to Oklahoma City. The 16-in. pipe will be 
acetylene welded and the operating pressure 
will be approximately 700 lbs., according to 
G. C. Roth, of the company. 

Maximum capacity of the line which is to 
be tied into the company’s general system is 
90,000,000 cu. ft. The A. O. Smith Corp. 
manufactured the pipe for the line. Estimated 
cost of the project is $750,000. Crane and 
Darling valves will be used. 


Meter Shop Story Correction 
GAS has been informed by A. V. Brash- 


ear, superintendent of meters, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, that the phrase, 
“oil bath,” which appears on page 45 of the 
October, 1941, issue of GAS, in the para- 
graph under Class D repairs, should have 
been “caustic bath.” 
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Send for Your Portfolio TODAY 


eee gf | Newspaper ads and direct mail 
\" ee li ae pieces to sell the public... com- 
| : plete manuals to help in planning 
your campaign and instructing 
salesmen... are all combined in 
this free Hum hrey portfolio. 
Send for it today. 


KALAMAZO O, MIC HIGAN 


2 Warren St., NEW YORK CITY 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg., DALLAS 475 Eleventh St., SAN FRANCISCO | 


Ah. Complete See e° 


To Your Gas Trenching Requirements . 


“CLEVELANDS”! 


Past and present performance on hundreds of jobs — from coast 


isfaction. 


There’s no need to worry about results when you use ‘“CLEVELANDS.” 


to 


coast — for over twenty years, is your guarantee of long-lasting sat- 


“CLEVELANDS” are supreme in their ability to get in where the pipe 
has to be laid and to get the job done with maximum speed and low- 


est cost. 
i | Some of the reasons why “CLEVELANDS” are tops in value are: Gen- 
CLEVELAND MODEL ugse erous - sized, field- equipped Diesel or Gasoline engines — harder, 
The Famous “Baby Digger” stronger materials, multi-speed transmissions for individual correct 


control of all speeds and feeds, weight well balanced 
field-servicing due to simple accessible construction. 
“CLEVELANDS.” 

THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


“‘Pioneer of the Small Trencher” 


Another feature that makes “’Cleve- 
lands” “standouts” in the field is 
Truck Speed Transportation on spe- 

CLEVELAND MODEL “75” cially built trailers. They load and 
Unsurpassed for House Service Trenching unload in from 10 to 15 minutes. 
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on 


quick-maneuverable full crawler mounting, quick, easy 


Write for complete details on these modern most usable 


20100 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Technical 


Gas-Gathering and Discharge Systems— 
Louden Pool Repressuring Project—J. H. 
Randolph. Oil and Gas Journal, Sept. 25, 
1941, pp. 46, etc. The Louden repressuring 
project has been in operation almost three 
years and is the most important venture of 
its type east of the Mississippi River. Equip- 
ment necessary to collect the gas and dis- 
tribute it to the producing sands in the input 
wells is described. 


Natural Gas Hydrates—D. B. Carson and 
D. L. Katz. Petroleum Technology, Sept., 
1941, p. 8. Natural gases under pressure 
form crystalline hydrates with water. Experi- 
mental data are reported on four-phase equili- 
brium for the methane-propane-water, me- 
thane-pentane- water, and methane-hexane 
water systems. Temperatures and pressures for 
equilibrium between gas, water-rich liquid, 
hydrocarbon-rich liquid, and hydrate were 
measured, as well as the percentage of me- 
thane and propane in the hydrate. The data 
indicate that natural gas hydrate behaves as 
a solid solution and that pentanes and heavier 
hydrocarbons do not enter into the solid 
phase. Vapor-solid equilibrium constants are 


U UNE) A ding 


presented that permit the approximation of 
the conditions for hydrate formation, from 
the composition of a gas. 


Sampling Gas-Condensate Wells—J. M. 
Flaitz and A. S. Parks. Petroleum Technol- 
ogy, Sept., 1941, p. 12. Of the various meth- 
ods of sampling gas-condensate wells, a 
method that secures a continuous representa- 
tive sample of the well stream is desirable. 
Such a method, consisting of a sampling tube 
introduced into the well tubing, has proved 
satisfactory. The method is sufficiently accu- 
rate for operating and engineering problems. 
A portable testing apparatus can be used 
with the sampling tube to obtain data useful 
in studying the economic and technical as- 
pects of the development and operation of 
gas-condensate properties. 


Graphic Corrosion-Leak Record Guides 
Pipe-Line Protection — R. Wardwell, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation. Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal, Sept. 18, 1941, pp. 116, etc. It has been 
found that by clearly defining the trouble- 
some segments of a pipe-line system, the leak 
charts make it economically possible to carry 
out more intensive investigation and remedial 
work, since no effort is wasted on line that 
needs no attention. Some other form of re- 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


FOR 


QUICK-ACTING CONTROL 


Klixon Gas Valves and Klixon Room Thermostats 
make the right combination for better heater con- 
trols. The valves are non-solenoid—don’‘t hum, stick 
or chatter. And they are available in many sizes 
with either “puff bleed’’ or “‘constant bleed’’ and 
—for a slight extra cost—manual opening with automatic re- 


cycling. 


Klixon dust-proof and vibration-proof disc-operated Room Ther- 


mostats in many attractive finishes. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO. 


505 Forest Street 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


MUELLE 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 


EQUIPMENT 


The time-tested Mueller line includes Mueller Evenflow Service 


, aa Cc 
Kegulators, (4as Stops SETVICe 


| 


Tapping Machines, service boxes, 


Stops, Stove Stops, Drilling and 


meter trims and similar equip 


ment. Write for description and prices 


MUELLER CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Factories: Decatur, Ill.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Sarnia, Ont. 


Branches: New York and San Francisco 


cording leaks might serve equally as well as 
the system described, provided it called «:- 
tention to the relationship of leaks to one 
another, and clearly indicated the time eie. 
ment. The system described was worked ut 
by F. D. Posey, who was chief pipe-line en- 
gineer for General Petroleum Corp. until }:is 
retirement in January. 


Field Tests of Pipe Materials and Pije 
Coatings in Soil—K. H. Logan. Oil and Gs 
Journal, Sept. 18, 1941, pp. 86, etc. Fie'd 
corrosion tests have resulted in an under. 
standing of the conditions under which pine 
lines corrode. In adding to our knowledge «{ 
what may be expected from pipe materials, 
field tests have discredited several legends re- 
garding the corrosion resistance of certain 
materials and have led to the development of 
improved products for use underground. Be. 
cause of the variability in the corrosiveness 
of soils within limited areas, the results of 
field tests are subject to wide variation. Never- 
theless, it seems possible to detect differences 
of practical significance in the performance 
of materials. In the future, field tests may be 
expected to indicate the directions in which 
improvement in the corrosion resistance of 
metals and alloys should proceed, and to un- 
cover the limitations of conclusions reached 
through tests. 


Investigate Abnormal Conditions to 
Improve Cathodic Protection — H. White. 
Oil and Gas Journal, Sept. 18, 1941, pp. 106, 
etc. In dealing with an abnormal soil condi- 
tion, the El Paso Natural Gas Co. at Jal, 
N. M., carried on experiments. It was finally 
found that satisfactory results could be ob- 
tained when the anodes consisted of perfo- 
rated pipe filled with calcium chloride. 


Liquefaction and Regasification of 
Lighter Hydrocarbons—F. W. Laverty and 
W. C. Edmister. Oil and Gas Journal, Sept. 
4, 1941, pp. 35, etc. The design of equipment 
for the liquefaction and regasification of the 
lighter hydrocarbons which make up natural 
gas, so that large quantities may be stored jn 
relatively small tanks, requires an accurate 
knowledge of the thermodynamic properties 
of the various hydrocarbons and their mix- 
tures. In designing and opening a light hy- 
drocarbon liquefaction plant, vapor pressures, 
boiling points, dew points and critical points 
are required, and in addition entropies and 
enthalpies. The latter two may be presented 
in a form similar to steam tables or they may 
be presented graphically in Mollier diagrams. 
In this article Mollier diagrams for various 
hydrocarbons are given, and the large amount 
of data that may be derived from them are 


discussed. Features of the natural-gas lique- - 


faction plant at Cleveland, Ohio, are also de- 
scribed. 


Apparatus and Methods for Precise 
Fractional - Distillation Analysis—W. J. 
Podbielniak. Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Anal. Ed., Sept. 15, 1941, pp. 639- 
645. A new column design was developed and 
found satisfactory over the temperature range 
of —190° to 300° C. with extended use of 
vacuum jacketing around column, flask, re- 
flux, and all connections, and with means 
for compensating for residual heat leakage 
through vacuum jacket. New vacuum-jacketed 
standard-taper ground joints withstand both 
liquid air and 300° C. temperatures, remain- 
ing vacuum-tight and easily detachable. Flex- 
ible glass bellows are used throughout as ex- 
pansion joints for differential thermal dimen- 
sional changes. The column is made of four 
parts to permit interchangeable use of vari- 
ous distilling tubes and flasks. A new form of 
precision-spaced wire-type packing was also 
developed for the fullest utilization of capil- 
lary reflux liquid films across closely spaced 
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wire turns. This packing has tested as high 
as 75 plates in 35 cm. (14 in.) with the 
n-neptane and methylcyclohexane test and its 
low H.E.T.P. and other desirable character- 
istics are maintained at least up to 25-mm. 
diameter. Performance data are submitted for 
packings of various size. This type of pack- 
ing is now in use in many laboratories for 
hoth low and high-temperature fractionation. 


Aromatics, Gas and Coke From Heavy 
Petroleum Residues—E. L. Hall. Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, Sept., 1941, pp. 100-105. Pe- 
troleum refineries are rarely well situated for 
the manufacture of aromatic chemicals by the 
cracking of heavy petroleum residues, since 
optimum cracking conditions yield large quan- 
tities of gas, tar and coke as well. Portland 
Gas and Coke Co. has been a pioneer in this 
development and has experimented exten- 
sively with a variety of residuum cracking 
processes, one of which has been chosen for 
use in a $1,250,000 plant now under construc- 
tion. Still another factor favoring this course 
is a rapidly expanding market for electrode 
pitch and coke in the Pacific Northwest. 
Characteristics of the charging stock, yields 
and operating data of the pilot plant are 
given. 


Chemical Conversion of Lighter Hy- 
drocarbons—George Armistead, Jr. Refiner, 
Sept., 1941, pp. 327-336. The processes which 
are considered briefly in this article are as 
follows: 1. Catalytic polymerization; 2. Ther- 
mal polymerization; 3. Gas reversion (Poly- 
forming) ; 4. Thermal alkylation; 5. Catalytic 
alkylation; 6. Isomerization; 7. Dehydrogena- 
tion; 8. Fischer-Tropsch process; 9. Hydro- 
forming and other aromatization; 10. Rubber 
substitutes from petroleum; 11. Miscellane- 
ous chemicals. 


Adapting Automatic Combustion Con- 
trol to the Characteristics of Gas Burners 
(Engineering Monographs No. 8)—Wil- 
liam H. Pugsley, The Hays Corp., Michigan 
City, Ind. Describes the various types of auto- 
matic combustion control devices that may be 
applied to gas-fired boilers generating steam. 
These controls include the following types: 
“off and on”; diaphragm valve; positioning; 
furnace draft; safety; metering, this latter in 
considerable detail accompanied by diagram- 
matic sketch. 


General 


Building Protection for City of New 
York in Case of Aerial Bombardment— 
Chester W. Campbell, Borough Superinten- 
dent and Acting Chief of Defense and Dis- 
aster Control Department of Housing and 
Buildings, City of New York. Paper presented 
at the Maryland Utilities Association Mid- 
Year Meeting, September 5-6, 1941, Ocean 
City, Md. The effort of New York City in pre- 
paring for possible aerial bombardment, par- 
ticularly as to what has been done by way of 
protection of buildings and occupants. Ex- 
plains Mayor La Guardia’s position as Na- 
tional Director of Civilian Defense and Mayor 
of New York City. Explains orders recently 
issued by Mayor La Guardia which estab- 
lished defense machinery. Functions of the 
Department of Housing and Buildings. En- 
gineers trained on aerial bombardment have 
outlined the situation in New York. Dis- 
cussion of damage done by incendiary bombs 
and demolition bombs. Buildings in New York 
City have been classified into eight classes, 


depending upon the ability of the individual’ 


building to withstand the effects of bombing. 
Discussion of safe and unsafe buildings in 
case of aerial bombardment and safest place 
for occupants in the event of an air raid. 
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Proof that “Carboseal” Anti-Leak Works 


... provides long-term, low-cost correction 


of leakage in Dry Bell-and-Spigot Joints 


HE results tabulated at the right 
; Diameter Length Leakage 
are typical of general field ex- of Maha: | of Mite Eide 
perience. They show why more than Inches Feet Per Cent 
ee gas er are now using ° 620 100 
“Carboseal” anti-leak to correct Peet 404 72 
packed bell-and-spigot joint leak- 4 273 60 
age in systems distributing dry gas. 6 582 95 
Joints treated with this scienti- 6 sy _ 
fically developed liquid are tight : . 2 ap _ be 
and stay tight indefinitely. Joints 3 637 63 
treated eight years ago are still tight 6 1,600 86.2 
today on the soap test... And the 3 606 95.3 
cost is unbelievably low! The experi- 3 618 100 
ence of 16 users who treated over 200 ' _ 7 
one nind; 8 713 85.9 
miles of main in permease 1at the aver- 4 1,700 9] 
age cost is about 50 cents per joint. 


It will pay you to investigate 


You too can do what others have already | 
accomplished with “Carboseal” anti-leak 
treatment. Plan now to start using this ac- 
cepted method for reducing your unac- 
counted-for gas loss . . . This 20-page book 
tells more about “Carboseal” anti-leak treat- 
ment—how it can be applied by either the 
gravity or the hose method, how much it 
costs, and what results can be obtained. 
Write for a copy today, without obligation. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation - 


30 East 42nd Street [qa New York, N. Y. 


The word ‘**Carboseal”’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


GAS—1709 W. 8th Street, Los Angeles, California 


Yes! SEND ME UN rh N 


for 3 Years at $2.00 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States, Mexico, Cuba, South and Central Amer- 


ican countries (in advance), three years $2.00; all other countries, $3.00 per year. 


RE Mga atpte So RN 5 A aS, hp ere TEAL Fee 

os a a TERS aN we Re ee he 

RSPR Sete ate aA Sth, BOE ee AS ner A ee Ce eg 

sas Sete Geert cs beep hae news kee eet sael Be Stl wee: 
[_] Check enclosed [_] Send bill 
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Camouflage, its use and worth under certain 
circumstances. Other details and efforts of 
the Department of Housing and Buildings in 
preparing for possible aerial bombardment 
are brought out. 


Research and Prosperity—L. F. Living- 
sten, manager of the agricultural extension 
division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
Wilmington, Del. Paper delivered at the Mary- 
land Utilities Association Mid-Year Meeting, 
Sept. 5-6, 1941, Ocean City, Md. Discussion 
of the relation of scientific research to the 
interests of the farmer and the industrialist. 
Contributions of scientific research as an aid 
to improved living conditions through the ad- 
vancement of knowledge concerning chem- 
istry. Results of the expansion of industrial 
research which followed the World War. Ex- 
amples of the new materials and products 
which have been discovered in recent years 
through scientific research. Efficiency of mod- 
ern farming and the contribution of modern 
chemical research along this line. 


Possible Future Oil Provinces of the 
United States and Canada — A. I. Levor- 
sen; 154 pages; cloth; line-drawings; pub- 
lished by The American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, Tulsa. Okla.; $1.50. This 
symposium of geological findings in a survey 
of potential oil-producing areas of the United 
States and Canada represents an effort to re- 
examine scientific thinking about future oil 
supplies, to consider where and how addi- 
tional oil reserves may be discovered, to 
establish criteria as to what constitutes an 
oil province. Describes possible future oil 
provinces of the two countries as outlined by 
surveys made by 10 geological organizations 
and their experts, with map and section of 


geology, stratigraphy, and structure for each 
province. The volume indicates no lack of 
geological structure favorable for the accu- 
mulation of oil. 


Effects of the Defense Program on 
Prices, Wages and Profits — Pamphlet 
No. 29 — Meyer Jacobstein and Harold G. 
Moulton. Published by The Brookings Insti- 
tute. Departments of the booklet are: (1) The 
Increase in National Production and Income. 
(2) Who Shared in the Increased Income? 
(3) What Has Been the Effect of the De- 
fense Program Upon Prices? (4) Explana- 
tion of the Price Advances. (5) Some Issues 
Clarified. Numerous charts and tables are 
used in the 43-page booklet, which costs 25c. 


Natural Gas and Gasoline Reserves— 
By John Dodge, professor of petroleum en- 
gineering, University of Southern California. 
Presented to natural gas men and members 
of the California Natural Gasoline Associa- 
tion at the monthly meeting of that organi- 
zation in Los Angeles, September 3. Paper 
discusses the effect of the national defense 
program on natural gas and gasoline reserves 
from the standpoint of domestic, industrial 
and military demands on future production. 


Credit Unions, The Peoples Banks — 
By Maxwell S. Stewart; 32 pages; paper; 
charts; published by Public Affairs Commit- 
tee Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y.; 10c. 
Study of the growth, operations, and possible 
future of credit unions, which the author sug- 
gests may trade idealism for conservatism 
and become merely banks, or may become 
democratic educational forces helpful both in 
meeting emergencies for the small borrower 
and in teaching him how to use money wisely. 


SEMET- SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Blue Gas Plants 
Water Gas Machines 


Washer Coolers 


Naphthalene Scrubbers 


Gas Purifiers 
Condensers 
Waste Heat Boilers 


Producer Gas Plants 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BUF F ALO’S Bost ee Thad 
BUT THAT‘’S NOT ALL 


At Hotel Lafayette you're in the heart 
of Buffalo’s shopping, theatre, and 
business district. Important, sure. But 
you also enjoy the prestige and com- 
fort of a truly fine hotel — excellent 
rooms, restful beds, superb food. Mod- 
erate rates: Single, $2.50 up: double, 
$4.00 up. Special rates for 4 or more. 
Write for Folder K-20. 


_, 7 AFAYETTE 


BUFFALO, NY. 


Banking Facilities for Bankless Towns 
—By Shirley D. Southworth and John M. 
Chapman. Published by the American EF cop. 
omists Council for the Study of Branch Bank. 
ing. The decline in number of banks ang 
direct banking facilities for thousands of 
communities and the origin and growth: of 
banking substitutes for these bankless towns 
is the basis for the study. The elimination 
of more than 20,000 banking offices during 
1921-1933 left a large number of communi. 
ties without direct banking facilities. The 
authors have estimated the number of such 
bankless communities to be in excess of 
7500. Particular attention is given to the 
development of various substitutes for full 
commercial banks such as cash depositories, 
cooperative banks, currency exchanges, and 
limited service offices, as well as to the steady 
increase in the number of communities served 
by full-powered branch banks. Copies of the 
publication may be obtained by addressing 
correspondence to: John M. Chapman, chair- 
man, P. O. Box 467, Grand Central Annex, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Oil Industry in Your State—A 
booklet compiled by the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America. The book- 
let gives statistical material which may be 
used as background data in the interpreta- 
tion of current developments affecting the 
petroleum industry and the states where oil 
is produced. Contains maps and charts on 
the oil industry in Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia and Wy- 
oming. Statistics on production, develop- 
ment, value, refining, marketing and extent 
of industry are given for each state. 


Industrial Health Practices — A report 
which contains supplies from over 2000 plants 
throughout 47 states, employing almost 2,- 
000,000 workers. Much valuable information 
regarding the value, use, age and cost of such 
health programs, as well as regarding indus- 
trial physical examination practices are re- 
vealed in the report which was conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Victor G. Heiser, 
Consultant, Committee on Healthful Working 
Conditions of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Single copies of the report 
are available free to members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and to non- 
profit organizations. A charge of 50c a copy 
is made to all others. Special prices are 
quoted for quantity orders. 


How to Work With People—By Sumner 
Harwood; 200 pages; cloth; published by 
Cambridge Analytical Services, 1278 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.; $2.50. Icx- 
position of scientific methods of obtaining 
cooperation prepared for the information of 
executives seeking to learn what makes em- 
ployes tick and how to carry on industrial 
operations without strikes and other difh- 
culties. In this volume the development of a 
group or cooperative spirit is held to be a 
science, the symptoms of group disruption 
are explained, and the conditions necessary 
to successful and practical cooperation are 
clearly stated. A brief but helpful summary 
closes each chapter. 


Rubber in the National Defense—I. L. 
Haushalter, development engineer, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Article discusses 
use of rubber in the national defense pro- 
gram. Use of rubber in tank equipment, ox- 
ygen masks for airplane pilots, hose for air 
drills de-icers on airplane wings and pneu- 
matic life rafts is pointed out. 
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WHY I'M GLAD | 
| SELL PAYNEHEAT 


Th coughing depth 
p aoe fo install 


cities eal 


Safety » « « ARE JUST A FEW 


OF THE FEATURES THAT REDUCE 
LABOR INSTALLATION COSTS WHEN 
YOU USE... 


NORMAC 


Couplings, Sleeves and Fittings 


teats 2 se 


AYNE ENGINEERS 
|\) ARE SPECIALISTS 
LAIN HEAT | 


IF YOU BELIEVE “Practice Makes Perfect,” you'll under- 
stand why PAYNEHEAT is nationally famous for efficiency 
—reliability —fuel economy —long life. 4 For more than 
a quarter-century PAYNE engineers have always concen- 
trated on one objective: Better Gas Heating. Result: 
PAYNE today is the Nation's largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of gas heating equipment. x Sixty-nine sizes and 
styles of units offer the Dealer or Gas Company an 
answer to any heating problem. x Build for the future 
with Payne's versatile 69! 


Tx CAREFUL DESIGN of 
“Normac” products offers the 
ultimate in deflection, ease of 
“stabbing.” and complete con- 


finement of the rubber. 


So close are “Normac” rub- 
bers confined at the gasket tip 
that possibility of flow is re- 

ate... ac ny duced to almost “nil.” 


Service ‘‘Tee’’ Air Furnace Malleable Iron 
is used in producing “Normac” 
Couplings, Sleeves and Fittings 
and they offer many advan- 
tages which have just about 
placed them in a class by them- 
selves. Gas Companies large 
and small throughout the coun- 

try have placed “Normac” pro- 
In the Emergency, our order of delivery is neces- Pan a ony ducts on their preferred list. 
sarily as follows: (1) U.S. Defense needs; (2) Es- Service “EI” Write for Catalog No. 40 de- 
tablished Payne Dealer’s orders; (3) New business. ‘ling the “NORMAC” Line. 
For further information we cordially invite you to — 
write J. H. Keber, Sales Manager. 


PAYNE Spacesaver Unit. One 
of the versatile 69 models and 
sizes produced by PAYNE. All 
are double-tested: AGA plus 
PAYNE Testing Laboratory. 


‘‘NORMAC” Coupling part in cross-section 


fayne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., Beverly Hills, California cas Sat JOUET CLANNES, = COUPES 08a SERVICE TEES ond ELS 
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N Mi MURRA MANUFACTURING 
b. NORTO “WIC COMPANY 
CAS a COMPRESSION-END METER BARS - + SLEEVES + * COMPRESSION-END COCKS 


39 SOUTH LASALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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To Help You Cut 
that 83% Lost 
Workers’ Time 
... caused by 


infection! 


first aid en that 
have proved effective 
and economical in small, medium we 
large plants, with the aid of properly 
designed and equipped kits and signs. 


Send me booklet: ““A Unit First Aid Plan 
that Keeps Skilled Men Working.” 


E. D. BULLARD COMPANY 
275 Eighth St., San Francisco 


NAME i ix= ae 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND STOCKS 


G 


STATE 


DESIGN, MATERIALS 


CONSTRUCTION 
MAKE SELLING EASIER 


Note These Features: 


Long flue travel ... Secondary Radiation... 
2'/o times greater air heating surfaces... 
patented Fraser heat trap... Air-tight, elec- 
trically welded firebox of Armco Ingot, Rust 
Resisting Iron... Full floating, corrugated, 
inside insulator ... Rubber mounted blower 
assembly ... Fu ily. wired controls . .. No 
"“whip"—No ‘noise'’ pulley and fan... 
Balanced intake—no burned-out air. 


These and other Fraser improvements make 
selling easier—customer satisfaction greater. 
It pays to push Fraser. 


Send for Illustrated Data Sheets 
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Gas-Fired Incinerator 


Kohn Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Model: “Original Incinerator.” 


Description: One and a half bushel capac- 
ity, reported to be adequate for the needs 
of the average home. By special design 
more secondary air is admitted at the top 
of the combustion chamber, providing thor- 
ough ignition and incineration of odor 
forming gases. Manifold support has been 
strengthened, and burner redesigned for 
quick access and easier removal. Equip- 
ment includes a push button lighter with 
by-pass for pilot. Automatic cut-out de- 
vice to shut off gas at predetermined time 
is optional at slight additional cost. Unit 
is shipped with instruction sheet for in- 
stallation and operation, simplifying prob- 
lem of service and installing. Specifica- 
tions: capacity—1% bushels; overall diam- 
eter—19 in.; height—33% in. All cast- 
ings are of a special formula high heat re- 


W is. 


sisting grey iron. Body is of fireproof sil- 
ver aluminum, and trim is of black moroc- 
co. Shipping weight, crated, is approxi- 
mately 400 Ibs. Full details regarding deal- 
erships now open can be obtained by writ- 
ing the Equipment Service Co., 154 E. Erie 
St., Chicago, III. 


Rayon Cord Tires 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Model: SD. 

Application: For trucking operations. 

Description: Six new tires for trucks, built 
with rayon cords are available in sizes with 
load-carrying capacities of 2200 to 4800 
Ibs., replacing conventional size tires rang- 
ing from 7.50-20 to 11.00-20. The company 
states that the use of rayon cords permits 
higher speeds than the conventional cotton- 
cord construction in service encountered by 

these thick-tread, large-volume tires. 
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Stabilog Controller 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 
Model: 30. 
Application: For recording and indicating. 


Description: New Model 30 stabilog con- 
troller has a universal rectangular case, 
suitable for any method of mounting. When 
panel-mounted, the instrument extends only 
% in. from the panel surface. The door is 
recessed; hinges and hasp are flush with 
the door surface. A dual pressure indicator, 
replacing the customary two small gauges, 
is easily seen through a rectangular open- 
ing in the door. All operating adjustments 
are made from the front of the case. The 
entire operating mechanism is_ protected 
and- concealed behind a removable plate. 
Recording and Indicating Model 30 con- 
trollers are illustrated and described in 
Bulletin A-252 which will be sent on re- 
quest. Address The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass. 


Relief Valve 


McDonnell & Miller, Chicago, Ill. 
Model: No. 129. 


Application: Relief valve for larger hot water 
heating boilers. 


Description: The new No. 129 valve is an 
addition to the McDonnell No. 29 series of 
snap action safety valves. It is made for 
hot water heating boilers and has larger 
discharge capacity to take care of boilers 
with gross B.t.u. output up to 350,000 per 
hour. The idea of rating relief valves for 
hot water heating boilers in gross B.t.u. 
output of the boiler is a departure from 
the former custom of designating them in 
terms of inlet size. In adopting the heat 
output rating, the manufacturer has pro- 
ceeded on the theory that a relief valve has 
two functions: First, to relieve pressure 
caused by expansion of water as it is heat- 
ed up to normal operating temperature; 
second, to prevent excess pressure even if 
the boiler is permitted to develop tempera- 
tures above 212° F. 
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Blowers and fans used in Utility Heating Equipment are 
all tested in accordance with the A.S.H.V.E. Code, in the 
extensive laboratories of Utility Fan Corporation. The same 
careful engineering extends to all design and production 
of Utility Heating Equipment. 


UTILITY FAN CORPORATION 


4851 SO. ALAMEDA STREET e LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FORCED-AIR BASEMENT AND CLOSET FURNACES, FLOOR AND DUAL REGISTER FURNACES, CIRCULATING HEATERS AND UNIT HEATERS 


A 


The Biggest Thing -s 
Food Service in 100 Years 
HERE'S WHY! —_ 


Here’s a “natural” for gas promotion. A new food warmer 
that: 1. Keeps each food at temperature best for it; 2. 
Maintains flavor; 3. Cuts shrinkage loss; 4. Reduces gas 
bill 2/3; 5. Installs more economically; 6. Is built in all 
sizes; 7. Is designed by a modern artist; 8. Is priced at- 
tractively low; 9. Burns free of odor and carbon monoxide. 
INVESTIGATE Thurmaduke. Send for Catalog ‘‘G” and 
special proposition for gas companies. 


THURMADUKE IS PROTECTED BY U. S. PATENTS, SO 
BASICALLY NEW IS ITS PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION. 


DUKE MFG. CO. -. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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' Provides | ' 
COMPACTNESS 
RAPID TIMING 
GREAT FLEXIBILITY 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


RATING 
%H. P. 


ELIMINATE 
CONDENSATION 
TROUBLE 
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VITROLINER 
—the permanent chimney lining that 
totally eliminates chimney deterioration 
caused by acid-bearing moisture depos- 
ited by all types of fuel. Made of Armco 
Ingot Iron, vitreous enameled both in- 


side and out. : 
Also manufacturers of Condensation Elim- 
inator and Howle Heat Extractor. Write 
for free condensation folder and price list. 


CONDENSATION ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
2515 Archer Avenue -.- Chicago, Illinois 


Catalogs 


@ The Merco Nerdstrom Valve Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just issued a new catalog 
(V-139) which presents for the first time in 
one volume all Nordstrom Valves used in re- 
finery operations. It consists of 104 pages, 
plastic bound, and presents 98 Nordco steel 
valves and 121 semi-steel valves. Each valve 
illustrated is accompanied by full specifica- 
tions, range of sizes, dimensions, working and 
test pressure or A. S.A. ratings, methods of 
operation and notes regarding flanges, tem- 
plates, etc. Cross section views of the basic 
types of valves are shown. Valves listed in- 
clude standard types, hypreseals, steam jack- 
eted, multiports and flexible coupling adap- 
tations, with wrench, worm or spur gear oper- 
ation. Air, meter and service cocks are also 
listed. To assist engineering departments, con- 
venient reference tables list templates for 
drilling, pressure and temperature ratings, 
ring joint and special facings for steel valves 
and companion flanges, cap screws and stud 
data and A.P.I. special alloy steel flanges 
for 3000-lb. cold workirg pressure ring joints. 
The catalog may be obtained by writing to 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., 400 Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., has issued a 
Specifications and Data booklet, form SVN- 
651, for the 1942 “N” model Servel gas and 
kerosene refrigerators. A conversion table and 
chart is given on the manometer heat input 
measurement using manufactured, natural, 
mixed and butane air gas, and a metered heat 
input measurement using gases having a heat 
content from 500 to 3300 B.t.u.’s per cu. ft. 
is furnished. An average monthly gas usage 
chart (gas heat content—500 to 1300 B.t.u. 
per cu. ft.) and an average monthly gas usage 
chart for liquefied petroleum gas with heat 
content of 21,500 B.t.u. per lb. is given. Book- 
lets may be obtained on request. 


@ The Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued a bulletin which de- 
scribes the M.S.A. Single Filter Dustfoe 
Respirator. Featured improvement of the 
Dustfoe is the new Single Filter which re- 
places the two-part filters used previously. 
Summarizing the features of the new respira- 
tor, the bulletin points out that the Dustfoe 


SITUATION WANTED 


Holding company sales manager looking 
for position with operating company. Has 
both gas and electric experience. Write 
to Box 50, GAS Magazine, 1709 West 
8th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GEORGE A. BURRELL 


Gas Engineer 


Design—Construction—Reports 
Court Work 


Suite 1909 
20 Pine St. 
New York City 


1936-42 5th Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


is particularly suited to concerns having pro- 
grams of regular cleaning and maintenance 
of respirators. Copies of the Dustfoe Bu!!e. 
tin, No. CM-5, may be secured by writing 
to Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has issued a bulletin, No. 81, which describes 
and illustrates in detail the merits of tiie 
Despatch furnace. The many standard sizes 
of the furnaces are listed and special sizes ar- 
ranged for maximum temperatures of 1250° I 
are also enumerated. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained by addressing the Despatch 
Oven Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 
has issued a booklet on Gas-Fired Furnaces 
for the Aircraft Industry which offers operat- 
ing data on gas-fired furnaces used in mass 
production of aeroplanes. Photographs show 
the furnaces in use and charts explain opera- 
tions of the furnaces. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of GAS, published monthly at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, for October 1, 1941. 


State of California, County of Los Angeles—ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Jay Jenkins, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the publisher of GAS and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended )y 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Jay Jenkins, 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Managing Editor, Arthur Rohman, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also jmmeii- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stockhold- 
ers owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 

Western Business Papers, Inc., 1709 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Jay E. Jenkins, Los Angeles, Calif. 

James E. Jenkins, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Craig Espy, Dallas, Texas. 

George H. Finley, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Arthur Rohman, Los Angeles, Calif. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above is (This infor- 
mation is required from daily publications only. 

JAY JENKINS. 
(Signature of Publisher. ) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of 
September, 1941. 

(Seal) SUSAN McCONNELL. 


(My commission expires June 8th, 1943.) 
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